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Y WEALTH-MONEY. 



Not very long ago, the belief prevailed that wealth 
consisted solely of money, or of the precious metals, 
which, when not already in the state of money, are ca- 
pable of being directly converted into it. It was thus 
assumed that whatever tended to' heap up money or bul- 
lion in a country added to its wealth. Whatever sent 
the precious metals out of a country was believed to im- 
poverish it ; and if a country possessed no gold or silver 
mines, the only industry by which it could be enriched 
was held to be foreign trade, being the only one which 
could bring in money. In this manner, the commerce of 
the world was looked upon as a struggle among nations, 
which could draw to itself the largest share of the gold 
and silver in existence ; and in the general competition 
no nation could gain anything, except by making others 
lose as much, or, at the least, preventing them from 
gaining it. These ideas were at one time universal, and 
for many generations gave a thoroughly false direction 
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to the policy of Europe. It has now, however, been 
fully demonstrated that they are founded in error. 

The wealth of a country consists of all those things 
which serve any human purpose, and which nature does 
not afford gratuitously. To be wealthy is to have a large 
stock of useful articles, or the means of purchasing 
them. Everything, therefore, for which anything useful 
or agreeable would be given in exchange, forms a part of 
wealth. Things for which nothing would be given in 
exchange, however useful or necessary they may be, are 
not wealth in the proper sense of the term. Air, for 
example, though the most absolute of necessaries, bears 
no price in the market, because it can be obtaraed gra- 
tuitously : to accumulate a stock of it would yield no 
profit or advantage to any one. Now money, although 
not synonymous with wealth, is yet rightly regarded as 
part of wealth, because it is the instrument of an im- 
portant public and private purpose. The question is — 
What is that purpose ? "Why is money a desirable pos- 
session to a country ? 

The use of money consists in its being a convenient 
means for facilitating the distribution of the produce of 
industry. This will be readily understood by the help 
of a few simple illustrations. 

Think, in the first place, of the inconvenience which 
would be caused by the want of a common measure for 
values of different sorts. If a tailor had only coats and 
wanted to buy bread or a horse, it would be very trouble- 
some to ascertain how much bread he ought to obtain 
for a coat, or how many coats he should give for a horse. 
He would have to go through a different kind of calcu- 
lation every time he bartered his coats for a different 
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kind of article ; and there could be no current price. 
Whereas, now, each thing has a current price in money, 
and he gets over idl difficulties by reckoning his coat at 
£4 or £5, and a four-pound loaf at 6d. or 7d. As it is 
much easier to compare different lengths by expressing 
them in a common language of feet and inches, so it is 
much easier to compare values by means of a common 
language of pounds, shillings, and pence. In no other 
way can values be arranged one above another in a scale. 
But this advantage of presenting a common language 
in which values may be expressed, is not the most im- 
portant benefit conferred by money. The inconveniences 
of barter are so great that, without some commodious 
means of effecting exchanges, the division of employ- 
ment could hardly have been carried to any considerable 
extent. A tailor who had nothing but coats might 
starve before he could find any person having bread to 
sell who wanted a coat ; besides, he would not want as 
much bread at a time as would be worth a coat, and the 
coat could not be divided. Every person, therefore, 
would at all times hasten to dispose of his commodity in 
exchange for anything which, though it might not be 
fitted to his own immediate wants, was in great and 
general demand, and easily divisible, so that he might be 
sure of being able to purchase with it whatever was 
offered for sale. The primary necessaries of life possess 
these properties in a high degree. Bread is extremely 
divisible, and an object of imiversal desire. Still, this is 
not the sort of thing required ; for, of food, unless in 
expectation of a scarcity, no one wishes to possess more 
at once than is wanted for immediate consimiption ; so 
that a person is never sure of finding an immediate pur- 
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chaser for articles of food, and, unless soon disposed of, 
most of them perish. The thing which people would 
select to keep by them for making purchases must be 
one which, besides being divisible, and generally desired, 
does not deteriorate by keeping. This reduces the choice 
to a small number of articles. 

Now, almost all nations, at a very early period, fixed 
upon certain metals, and especially gold and silver, to 
serve this purpose. No other substances unite the ne- 
cessary qualities m so great a degree, with so many 
subordinate advantages. Next to food and clothing, and 
in some climates even before clothing, the strongest in- 
clination in a rude state of society is for personal orna- 
ment, and for the kind of distinction which is obtained 
by rarity or costliness in such ornaments. After the 
immediate necessities of life were satisfied, every one 
was eager to accumulate as great a store as possible of 
things at once costly and ornamental, which were chiefly 
gold, silver, and jewels. These were the things which 
it most pleased every one to possess, and which there 
was most certainty of finding others willing to receive 
in exchange for any kind of produce. They were among 
the most imperishable of all substances. They were also 
portable, and, containing great value in small bulk, were 
easily hid — a consideration of much importance in an 
age of insecurity. Jewels are inferior to gold and silver 
in the quality of divisibility, and are of very various 
qualities, not to be accurately discriminated without 
great trouble. Qtold and silver are eminently divisible, 
and, when pure, always of the same quality ; and their 
purity may be ascertained and certified by a public 
authority. 
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Accordingly, though furs have been employed as 
money in some countries, cattle in others, in Chinese 
Tartary cubes of tea closely pressed together, the shells 
called cowries on- the coast of "Western Africa, and in 
Abyssinia at this day blocks of rock salt ; though even 
of metals, the less costly have sometimes been chosen, 
as iron in Lacedaemon from an ascetic policy, copper in 
the early Eoman republic from the poverty of the peo- 
ple; gold and silver have been generally preferred by 
nations which were able to obtain them, either by in- 
dustry, commerce, or conquest. To the qualities which 
originally recommended them, another came to be added, 
the importance of which only unfolded itsdf by degrees. 
Of all commodities they are among the least influenced 
by any of the causes which produce fluctuations of value. 
No commodity is quite free from such fluctuations. 
G-old and silver have sustained, since the beginning of 
history, one great permanent alteration of value, from 
the discovery of the American mines. In the present 
age the opening of new sources of supply, so abundant 
as the Ural mountains, California, and Australia, may 
be the commencement of another period of decline. But 
on the whole, no commodities are so little exposed to 
causes of variation as gold and silver. They fluctuate 
less than almost any other things in their cost of pro- 
duction. And from their durability, the total quantity 
in existence is at aU times so great in proportion to the 
annual supply, that the effect on value even of a change 
in the cost of production is not sudden — a very long 
time being required to diminish materially the quantity 
in existence, and even to increase it very greatly being 
no rapid process. Gold and silver, therefore, are more 
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fit than any other commodity to be the subject of en- 
gagements for receiving or paying a given quantity at 
some distant time. *If the engagement were made in 
com, a failure of crops might increase the burthen of 
the payment in one year to fourfold what was intended, 
or an exuberant harvest sink it in another to one-fourth. 
Or if stipulated in cloth, some manufacturing invention 
might permanently reduce the payment to a tenth of its 
original value. 

When gold and silver had become virtually a medium 
of exchange, by becoming the things for which people 
generally sold, and with which they generally bought, 
whatever they had to sell or buy; the contrivance of 
coining obviously suggested itself. By this process the 
metal was divided into convenient portions, of any degree 
of smallness, and bearing a recognized proportion to one 
another ; and the trouble was saved of weighing and 
assaying at every change of possessors, an inconvenience 
which on the occasion of small purchases would soon 
have become insupportable. GTovemments found it their 
interest to take the operation into their own hands, and 
to interdict all coining by private persons. 

Money, when its use has grown habitual, is the 
medium through which the incomes of the different 
members of the community are distributed to them, and 
the measure by which they estimate their possessions. 
As it is always by means of money that people provide 
for their different necessities, there grows up in their 
minds a powerful association leading them to regard 
money as wealth in a more peculiar sense than any other 
article ; and even those who pass their lives in the pro- 
duction of the most useful objects, acquire the habit of 
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regarding those objects as cliiefly important by their 
capacity of being exchanged for money. 

It must be evident, however, that the mere introduc- 
tion of a particular mode of exchanging things for one 
another, by first exchanging a thing for money, and then 
exchanging the money for something else, makes no 
difference in the essential character of the transactions. 
It is not with money that things are really purchased. 
IsTobody's income (except that of the gold or silver 
miner) is derived from the precious metals. The pounds 
or shillings which a person receives weekly or yearly 
are not what constitutes his income ; they are a sort of 
tictets or orders which he can present for payment at 
any shop he pleases, and which entitle him to receive a 
certain value of any commodity that he makes choice of. 
The farmer, for example, pays his labourers and his 
landlord in these tickets, as the most convenient plan 
for himself and them; but their real income is their 
share of his com, cattle, and hay, and it makes no essen- 
tial difference whether he distributes it to them direct, 
or sells it for them and gives them the price. There 
cannot, in short, be intrinsically a more insignificant 
thing, in the economy of society, than money, except 
in the character of a contrivance for sparing time and 
labour. It is merely a machine for doing quickly and 
commodiously what would be done, though less quickly 
and commodiously, without it. 

Money, as money, satisfies no want ; its worth to any 
one consists in its being a convenient shape in which 
to receive his incomings of all sorts, which incomings he 
afterwards, at the times which suit him best, converts 
into the forms in which they can be useful to him. The 
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difference between a country with money, and a connti 
altogether without it, would be only one of convenience; 
savLQg of time and trouble, like grinding by water instea 
of by hand, or like the benefit derived from roads ; an 
to mistake money for wealth is the same sort of errc 
as to mistake the highway, which may be the easiest wa 
of getting to your house and lands, for the house an 
lands themselves. 




The wants of man may be said to require an incessant 
supply of the products of industry. He wants clothing 
always ; shelter must ever be accessible ; and his recur- 
ring appetite calls for a supply of food three or four 
times a day throughout the year. In most parts of the 
globe there is but one harvest of com each year, and 
com forms by far the larger part of man's food. During 
some months of the year, the earth may be said to hold 
its producing power in suspense. If, then, man's wants 
are continuous, and his capacity to produce intermittent, 
it is clear that he must do something more than labour, 
in order to possess at all times the means of satisfying 
his wants — ^he must save. By exercising his power of 
self-restraint, he must make one harvest supply the 
cravings of three or four appetites, recurring three hun- 
dred and sixty-five times during the year. 

The disposition to save is very different in different 
persons and in different communities. The desire of ac- 
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cumulation is of unequal strength, not only according to 
the varieties of individual character, but to the general 
state of society and civilization. Like all other moral 
attributes, it is one in which the human race exhibits 
great differences, conformably to the diversity of its cir- 
cumstances, and the stage of its progress. 

All saving involves the sacrifice of a present, for the 
sake of a future good. Now, in weighing the future 
against the present, the uncertainty of aU things future 
cannot fisiil to be taken into account ; and that uncer- 
tainty is of very different degrees. Whatever, therefore, 
increases the probability of the provision we make for 
futurity being enjoyed by ourselves or others, will give 
strength to the desire of accumulation. Thus a healthy 
climate or occupation, by increasing the probability of 
life, has a tendency to add to this desire. When en- 
gaged in safe occupations, and living in healthy countries, 
men are much more apt to be frugal, than in unhealthy 
or hazardous occupations, and in climates pernicious to 
human life. Sailors and soldiers are generally disposed 
to be prodigals. In the West Indies, New Orleans, and 
such places, the expenditure of the inhabitants is pro- 
fuse. War and pestilence have always waste and luxury 
among the other evils that follow in their train. For 
similar reasons, whatever gives security to the affairs of 
the community, is favourable to the strength of this 
principle. 

But the inclination to make a sacrifice of the present 
for the future does not solely depend upon considera- 
tions affecting the expediency of that sacrifice. Deficient 
strength of the desire of accumulation may arise from 
^paprovidence ; and individuals and communities of a 
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very low state of intelligence are always improvident. 
A certain measure of intellectual development seems ne- 
cessary to enable absent things, and especially things 
future, to act with force on the imagination and will. 

A good illustration of this is found in the recorded 
experience of the Jesuits, in their efforts to civilize the 
Indians of Paraguay. They gained the confidence of the 
savages in a most extraordinary degree. They acquired 
influence over them sufficient to make them change their 
whole manner of life. They obtained their absolute 
submission and obedience. They established peace. 
They taught them all the operations of European agri- 
culture, and many of the more difficult arts. There 
were everywhere to be seen, according to Charlevoix, 
workshops of gilders, painters, sculptors, goldsmiths, 
watchmakers, carpenters, joiners, dyers, &c. There was, 
therefore, no aversion to labour. But the grand diffi- 
culty, which it was impossible to overcome, was the im- 
providence of the people ; their inability to think for the 
future ; and the necessity, accordingly, of the most unre- 
mitting and minute superintendence on the part of their 
instructors. Thus, at first, if these gave up to them the 
care of the oxen with which they ploughed, their 
thoughtlessness would probably leave them at evening 
stiU yoked to the implement. "Worse than this, in- 
stances occurred where they cut them up for supper, 
thinking, when, reprehended, that they sufficiently ex- 
cused themselves by saying they were hungry. The 
Jesuits had to visit the houses of the people to see what 
was really wanted ; for the Indians never looked after 
anything. But in spite of all precautions, the mission- 
aries were sometimes much embarrassed, and it frequently 
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happened that the Indians did not reserve a sufficiency 
of grain, even for seed. 

In the more prosperous countries of Europe, a very- 
different state of things prevails. It is true that in these 
countries there are to be found abundance of prodigals ; 
in some of them, also, and in none more than in England, 
the ordinary degree of economy and providence among 
those who live by manual labour is far from being a high 
one. Still, in a numerous portion of the community, 
especially in the professional, manufacturing, and trading 
classes, the spirit of accimiulation is so strong that the 
signs of rapidly-increasing wealth meet every eye. 

In England, there are many circumstances which give 
a peculiar force to the accumulating propensity. The 
long exemption of the country from the ravages of war, 
and the far earlier period than elsewhere at which pro- 
perty was' secure from military violence or arbitrary 
spoliation, have contributed to this result. The geo- 
graphical causes which have made industry, rather than 
war, the natural source of power and importance to 
G-reat Britain, have turned an unusual proportion of the 
most enterprizing and energetic characters into the 
direction of manufactures and commerce. Much has 
also depended on the better political institutions of this 
country, which, by the scope they have allowed to indi- 
vidual freedom of action, have encouraged personal 
activity and self-reliance. 




A PABTiciPATiON in wealth is needful for every body ; 
and existence is not possible without it. But such 
participation cannot be alike for all. There never has 
been, nor is there at this time, among all the nations of 
the earth, the example of one where an equal distribution 
of wealth has prevailed, nor can we imagine that there 
ever will be such an example. The industrious, the in- 
telligent, and the skilful, will produce more than the 
idle, the ignorant, and the unskilful ; and the economical 
will save more than the wasteful. The young among 
us, whose industrial powers are still immature, can 
produce but little, and have had neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to save ; and the still younger have neither ability 
nor strength for any industrial effort. 

The state of society in all times and countries admits 
of being comprehensively described as follows : there 
are the wealth-possessors, and the wealthless ; and at 
the same time the consumption of wealth is indispen- 
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sable to the present existence, and its replacement 
equally indispensable to the future existence, of every 
individual. 

If, then, the wealthless are to exist, the wealth-pos- 
sessors must yield to them a portion of their wealth ; and 
this they do by the following arrangement. The wealth- 
possessors contract with the wealthless to supply them 
with present wealth, in return for their imdertaking to 
replace it with increase. Wealth-possessors willing so 
to employ their wealth have had a name specially appro- 
priated to them, — ^they are called "Capitalists;" and 
the wealth which they so employ is called " Capital." 
That portion which they part with to labourers, in its 
different forms and quantities, is called " "Wages ;" and 
what remains over to the capitalist out of the wealth 
produced by the labourers in his employment, after he 
has replaced what he had parted with, is termed 
"Profit." 

The capital that we see around us, although aU des- 
tined to the same end — the procuring a profit for the 
capitalists who own it — subdivides itself into two parts : 
the one an acciunulation of mills, factories, roads, machi- 
nery, and other means by which labour may be made 
more productive ; the other, an accumulation of wealth 
specially adapted for the subsistence of the labourers, 
by whose work the instruments of production may be 
kept in repair, and the wealth available for the existence 
of man be replaced, and more than replaced, as fast as it 
is consumed. 

A fundamental theorem respecting capital is, that 
although saved, and the result of saving, it is neverthe- 
less consumed. The word saving does not imply that 
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what is saved is not consumed, nor even necessarily that 
its consumption is deferred ; but only that, if consumed 
immediately, it is not consumed by the person who 
saves it. If merely laid by for ftiture use, it is said to 
be hoarded ; and while hoarded, is not consumed at all. 
But if employed as capital, it is all consumed ; though 
not by the capitalist. Part is exchanged for tools or 
machinery, which are worn out by use ; part for seed or 
materials, which are destroyed as such by being sown or 
wrought up, and destroyed altogether by the consump- 
tion of the ultimate product. The remainder is paid in 
wages to productive labourers, who consume it for their 
daily wants ; or if they, ia their turn, save any part, 
this also is not, generally speaking, hoarded, but 
(through savings' banks, benefit clubs, or some other 
channel) re-employed as capital and consumed. 

It is at first a little difficult to imderstand that what 
is saved is consumed. Every one who saves appears to 
us at first, if we do not reflect, in. the light of a person 
who hoards ; we are apt to consider saving as another 
word for keepiag a thing to oneself, while spending 
appears to be distributing it among others. The person 
who spends his fortune in unproductive consumption is 
looked upon as diffusing benefits all around ; and is an 
object of so much favour that some portion of the same 
popularity attaches even to him who spends what does 
not belong to him. 

This error arises from attending to a small portion 
only of the consequences that flow from the saving or 
the spending ; all the effects of either which are out of 
sight being out of mind. The eye follows what is saved 
into an imaginary strong-box, and there loses sight of 
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it ; what is spent it follows into the hands of trades- 
people and dependents ; but without reaching the ulti- 
mate destination in either case. Saving (for productive 
investment) and spending, coincide very closely in the 
first stages of their operations. The effects of both 
begin with consumption ; with the destruction of a 
certain portion of wealth; only the things consumed and 
the persons consumed are different. There is, in the one 
case, a wearing out of tools, a destruction of material, 
and a quantity of food and clothing supplied to labourers 
which they destroy by use : in the other case, there is a 
consumption, — that is to say, a destruction of wines, 
equipages, and furniture. Thus far, the consequence 
to the national wealth has been much the same; an 
equivalent quantity of it has been destroyed in both 
cases. But in the spending, this first stage is also the 
final stage : that particular amount of the produce of 
labour has disappeared, and there is nothing left ; while, 
on the contrary, the saving person, during the whole 
time that the destruction of property was going on, has 
had labourers at work repairing it, who are ultimately 
found to have replaced, with an increase, the equivalent 
of what has been consumed. It must, then, be steadily 
kept in mind that saving enriches, and spending im- 
poverishes, the community along with the individual ; 
which is but saying, in other words, that society at large 
is richer by what it expends in maintaining and aiding 
productive labour, but poorer by what it consumes in 
its enjoyments. 




CO-OPEEATION. 



A MOST important influence on the productiveness of 
labour is exercised by co-operation, or the combination 
of nimibers. Co-operation is of two distinct kinds: 
first, such co-operation as takes place when several per- 
sons help each other in the same employment ; secondly, 
such co-operation as takes place when several persons 
help each other in different employments. These may 
be termed Simple Co-operation and Complex Co-opera- 
tion. 

The advantage of simple co-operation is illustrated by 
the case of two greyhounds running together, which, it 
is said, will kill more hares than four greyhoimds run- 
ning separately. In a vast number of operations per- 
formed by human exertion, it is quite obvious that two 
men working together will do more than four, or four 
times four men, who should each work alone. In the 
lifting of heavy weights, for example, in the feUing of 
trees, in the sawing of timber, in the gathering of much 
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hay or com dunng a sliort period of fine weather, in 
draming a large extent of land during the short season 
when such a work may be properly conducted, in the 
pulling of ropes on board ship, in the rowing of large 
boats, in some mining operations, in the erection of a 
scaffolding for building, and in the breaking of stones 
for the repair of a road, so that the whole of the road 
shall always be kept in good order : in all these simple 
operations, and thousands more, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that many persons should work together, at the 
same time, in the same place, and in the same way. 
The savages of New Holland never help each other, even 
in the most simple operations; and their condition is 
hardly superior, in some respects it is inferior, to that of 
the wild animals which they now and then catch. Let 
any one imagine that the labourers of England should 
suddenly desist from helping each other in simple em- 
ployments, and he will see at once the prodigious advan- 
tages of co-operation. This is the first step in social 
improvement. The second is, when one body of men 
having combined their labour to raise more food than 
they require, another body of men are induced to com- 
bine their labour to raise more clothes than they require, 
and vritK those surplus clothes buying the surplus food 
of the other body of labourers ; while, if both bodies to- 
gether have produced more food and clothes than they 
both require, both bodies obtain, by means of exchange, 
a proper capital for setting more labourers to work in 
their respective occupations. To simple co-operation is 
thus superadded what has been termed complex co- 
oneration. The one is the combination of several la- 
's' to help each other in the same set of operations ; 
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the other is the combination of several labourers to help 
one another by a division of operations. 

There is an important distinction between simple and 
complex co-operation. Of the former, one is always, 
conscious, at the time of practising it: it is obvious to 
the most ignorant and vulgar eye. Of the latter, but a 
very few of the vast numbers who practise it are in any 
degree conscious. The cause of this distinction is easily 
seen. When several men are employed in lifting the 
same weight, or pulling the same rope, at the same time, 
and in the same place, there can be no sort of doubt 
that they co-operate with each other; the fact is im- 
pressed on the mind by the mere sense of sight : but 
when several men, or bodies of men, are employed at 
different times and places, and in different pursuits, 
their co-operation with each other, though it may be 
quite as certain, is not so readily perceived as in the 
other case. 

In the present state of society the breeding and feed- 
ing of sheep is the occupation of one set of people, 
dressing the wool to prepare it for the spinner is that of 
another, spinning it into thread that of a third, weaving 
the thread into broad cloth of a fourth, dyeing the cloth 
of a fifth, making it into a coat of a sixth, without count- 
ing the multitude of carriers, merchants, fiictors, and 
retailers, put in requisition at the successive stages of 
this progress. All these persons, without kuowledge of 
one another or previous understanding, co-operate in 
the production of the ultimate result, a coat. But these 
are &r from being all who co-operate in it ; for each of 
these persons requires food and many other articles of 
consumption, and unless he could have relied that other 
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people would produce tliese for him, he could not have 
devoted his whole time to one step in the Buccession of 
operations which produces one single commodity, a coat. 
Ev^ry person who took part in producing food or erect- 
ing houses for this series of producers, has, however 
unconsciously on his part, combined his labour with 
theirs. It is by a real though unexpressed concert that 
the body who raise more food than they want can ex- 
change with the body who raise more clothes than they 
want ; and if the two bodies were separated, either by 
distance or disinclination, they could not divide into two 
distinct parts the whole operation of producing a su£Gl- 
cient quantity of food and clothes. 




We liave seen that without a separation of employments 
the first rudiments of industrial civilization could not 
exist. But when this separation is thoroughly estab- 
lished, when it has become the general practice for each 
producer to supply many others with one commodity 
and to be supplied by others with most of the things 
which he consumes, a further extension of the same 
principle becomes necessary. It is foimd that the pro- 
ductive power of labour is increased by carrying the 
separation forther and further ; by breaking down more 
and more every process of industry into parts, so that 
each labourer shall confine himself to an ever smaller 
number of simple operations. And thus in time arise 
those remarkable cases of what is called the division of 
labour. Adam Smith's illustration of this subject from 
pin-making is well-known. " The business of making a 
pin," he says, " is divided into about eighteen distinct 
operations. One man draws out the wire, another 
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straiglitens it, a third cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth 
grinds it at the top for receiving the head ; to make the 
head requires two or three distinct operations ; to put it 
on is a peculiar business ; to whiten the pins is another ; 
it is even a trade by itself to put them into the paper. 

I have seen a small manufactory where 

ten men only were employed, and where some of them, 
consequently, performed two or three distinct operations. 
But though they were very poor, and therefore but indif- 
ferently accommodated with the necessary machineiy, 
they could, when they exerted themselves, make among 
them about twelve pounds of pins in a day. There are 
in a pound upwards of four thousand pins of a middling 
size. Those ten persons, therefore, could make among 
them upwards of forty-eight thousand pins in a day. 
Each person, therefore, making a tenth part of forty- 
eight thousand pins, might be considered as making four 
thousand eight hundred pins in a day. But if they had 
all wrought separately and independently, and without 
any of them having been educated to this peculiar busi- 
ness, they certainly could not each of them have made 
twenty, perhaps not one pin in a day." 

M. Say furnishes a still stronger example of the effects 
of division of labour — ^from a not very important branch 
of industry certainly, the manufiacture of playing cards. 
" It is said by those engaged in the business, that each 
card, that is, a piece of pasteboard of the size of the 
hand, before being ready for sale, does not undergo 
fewer than seventy operations, every one of which might 
be the occupation of a distinct class of workmen. And 
if there are not seventy classes of work-people in each 
^ card manufactory, it is because the division of labour is 
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not carried so fsur as it miglit be; because the same 
workman is charged with two, three, or four distinct 
operations. The influence of this distribution of em- 
ployment is immense. I have seen a card manufactory 
where thirty workmen produced daily fifteen thousand 
five hundred cards, being above five himdred cards for 
each labourer ; and it may be presumed that if each of 
these workmen was obliged to perform all the operations 
himself, even supposing him a practised hand, he would 
not perhaps complete two cards in a day : and the thirty 
workmen, instead of fifteen thousand five hundred cards, 
would make only sixty." 

In watch-making, as Mr. Babbage observes, " it was 
stated in evidence before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, that there are a hundred and two distiQct 
branches in this art, to each of which a boy may be put 
apprentice ; ancl that he only learns his master's depart- 
ment, and is unable, after his apprenticeship is expired, 
without subsequent instruction, to work at any other 
branch. The watch-finisher, whose business is to put 
together the scattered parts, is the only one, out of the 
hundred and two persons, who can work in any other 
department than his own." 

The causes of the increased efficiency given to labour 
by the division of employments, are reduced by Adam 
Smith to three. "First, the increase of dexterity in 
every particular workman ; secondly, the saving of time 
which is commonly lost in passing from one species of 
work to another ; and lastly, the invention of a great 
number of machines which facilitate and abridge labour, 
and enable one man to do the work of many." Mr. 
Babbage has drawQ attention to another advantage de- 
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riyed from the minute diyisioii of labour which takes 
place in mod^m manufacturing industry, — namelj, the 
more economical distribution of labour by classing the 
work-people according to Iheir capacity. Different 
parts of the same series of operations require unequal 
degrees of skill and bodily strength; and those who 
have skill enough for the most difficult, or strength 
enough for the hardest parts of Ihe labour, are made 
much more useful by being employed solely in th^n ; 
the operations which everbody is capable of being left 
to those who are fit for no other. Production is most 
efficient when the precise quantity of skill and strength 
which is required for each part of the process is em- 
ployed in it and no more. The operation of pin-making 
requires, it seems, in its different parts, such different 
degrees of skill that the wages earned by the persons 
employed vary from fourpence-haL^enriy a day to six 
shillings; and if the workman who is paid at that 
highest rate had to perform the whole process, he would 
be working a part of his time with a waste per day 
equivalent to the difference between six shillings and 
fourpence-hal^enny. Without reference to the loss 
sustained in quantity of work done, and supposing even 
that he could make a pound of pins in the same time in 
which ten workmen combining their labour can make 
ten pounds, it is computed that they would cost in 
making three times and three-quarters as much as they 
now do by means of the division of labour. In needle- 
making the difference would be still greater, for in that 
the scale of remuneration for different parts of the 
process varies from sixpence to twenty shillings a day. 




The remuneration paid for labour is wages; and the 
amount of tlie wages depends on the market value of the 
service performed. But what is it that determines the 
market value of labour ? Particular attention requires 
to be paid to our answer to this question. 

The market value of labour is determined by the scar- 
city or plentifulness of the labour offered, in comparison 
with the demand for it. If two employers want only 
one workman each, and there be as many as three work- 
men for each, — ^that is, six instead of two men wishing 
work, — then there is a plentifulness of labour in the mar- 
ket, and wages fall ; because the six men, who must find 
a livelihood, compete against each other. I^ on the 
contrary, there be only two workmen offering themselves 
for hire, while there are six employers wanting them, the 
wages will rise. 

A belief has sometimes prevailed that the rate of 
wages, to a certain extent, depends on the price of pro- 
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visions ; in otter words, that if provisions be dear, wages 
will be High, and that, if provisions be cheap, wages will 
be low. Daily experience shows that this is not the 
case. There may, indeed, be a slight derangement in the 
labour-market by a dearth of provisions. If all the 
earnings of the humbler classes are spent in buying 
food, so that they cannot buy clothing, then the manu- 
facturers of clothing may perhaps find it necessary to 
reduce their establishments and employ fewer workmen. 
This will throw workmen idle, and dispose them to give 
their labour on comparatively moderate terms. During 
such depressions therefore, wages, instead of rising, will 
in reality falL On the other hand, if provisions are 
lowered materially in price, there will be so much more 
money spent on other articles. This will increase the 
operations of manufactures ; more workmen will be re- 
quired ; and until new hands can be found, wages will 
rise, or at least keep up. 

Erom these examples, it becomes evident that the 
price of provisions has no direct influence on the pay- 
ment for labour ; and that, as already stated, the princi- 
ple which truly governs wages, is the relation between 
demand and supply. Labour resembles an article for 
sale. The workman is the seller of the article, and the 
employer is the buyer. The cost of the article, there- 
fore, as is the case with aU other articles, must neces- 
sarily depend on the quantity for sale and the number 
of persons wanting to purchase. 

Occasionally it has been represented that employers, 
in paying workmen, should raise their wages when pro- 
visions and other articles become dear. Undoubtedly 
the employer, as a matter of humanity and duty, ought 
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not to pinch or screw down the wages of his workmen ; 
on the contrary, he should pay them the fair market 
value of their labour, and in a way as agreeable to their 
feelings as possible. Beyond this, the employer cannot 
with safety go. The manufacturer is competed against 
by other manufacturers ; he requires much skill, with 
every species of economizing, to obtain the reward of his 
exertions, and even to avoid loss ; and he must, conse- 
quently, pay no higher wages than others. If he pay 
high wages and reject the applications of those who will 
work for less, then others will employ these cheaper 
workmen, and he will be undersold in the commodities 
which he produces. This, however, could not go on 
long, and he would be speedily ruined. K there were 
not others who would employ these cheaper workmen, 
their fate would be still worse — ^they would get no em- 
ployment, and must starve. As it cannot be for the 
interest of workmen that employers should be ruined and 
driven from the trade, or that only a small portion of 
their own number should have employment, they should 
rest satisfied with receiving just such wages as are sanc- 
tioned by the condition of the labour market. 

"Wages, therefore, are not determined by feeling or 
chance, but by certain fixed conditions. The relation- 
ship between those who pay and those who receive 
wages, is simply that which subsists between a purchaser 
and a seller. The employer buys ; the employed sella ; 
and the thing sold is labour. 




THE DIFFEEENCES 

OF WAGES 

IN DIFFERENT EMPLOYMENTS. 



EvEET one knows tliat in all countries different kinds of 
work are Habitually paid at different rates. Amongst 
the circumstances wkicli cause tke differences of remu- 
neration, Adam Smith points out the following: first, 
the agreeableness or disagreeableness of the employ- 
ments themselves ; secondly, the easiness and cheapness, 
or the dif&culty and expense, of learning them ; thirdly, 
the constancy or inconstancy of employment in them ; 
fourthly, the small or great trust which must be reposed 
in those who exercise them ; and fifthly, the probability 
or improbability of success in them. 

It is natural that the wages of labour should vary 
(although they do not under all circumstances do so) 
with the ease or hardship, the cleanliness or dirtiness, 
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the honourableness or dishonourableness of the employ- 
ment. Thus, a journeyman weaver should earn less than 
a journeyman smith. His work is cleanlier, and requires 
less bodily strength. A journeyman blacksmith, though 
an artificer, should not earn so much in twelve hours as 
a collier, who is only a labourer, does in eight. His 
work is not quite so dirty, is less dangerous, and is 
carried on in daylight, and above ground. Honour makes 
a great part of the reward of all honourable professions. 
In point of pecuniary gain, all ttings considered, their 
recompense is below the average. Disgrace has the con- 
trary effect. The most detestable of all employments, 
that of public executioner, is, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of work done, better paid than any common trade 
whatever. 

One of the causes which make hand-loom weavers cling 
to their occupation, in spite of the scanty remuneration 
which it now yields, is said to be a peculiar attractive- 
ness, arising from the freedom of action which it allows 
to the workman. He can play or idle, as feeling or in- 
clination may lead him ; rise early or late, apply himself 
assiduously or carelessly, as he pleases, and work up, at 
any time, by increased exertion, hours previously sacri- 
ficed to indulgence or recreation. There is scarcely 
another condition of any portion of our working popula- 
tion thus free from external control. The factory opera- 
tive is not only mulcted of his wages for absence, but, if 
this absence is of frequent occurrence, discharged alto- 
gether from employment. The bricklayer, the carpenter, 
the painter, the joiner, the stone-mason, the out-door 
labourer, have each their appointed daily hours of labour, 
a disregard of which would lead to the same result. Ac- 
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cordingly the weaver will stand by lis loom, wliile it will 
enable him to exist, however miserably ; and many, in- 
duced temporarily to quit it, have returned to it again, 
when work was to be had. 

Employment is much more constant in some trades 
than in others. In the greater part of manufactures, a 
journeyman may be pretty sure of employment almost 
every day in the year that he is able to work (except in 
the case of interruption of business arising from over- 
stocked markets, or from a suspension of demand, or 
from a commercial crisis). A mason or bricklayer, on 
the contrary, can work neither in hard frost nor in foul 
weather, and his employment at all other times depends 
on the occasional calls of his customers. He is liable, 
in consequence, to be frequently without any. What he 
earns, therefore, while he is employed, must not only 
maintain him while he is idle, but make him some com- 
pensation for those anxious and desponding moments 
which 'the thought of so precarious a situation must 
sometimes occasion. "When the computed earnings of 
the greater part of manufacturers, accordingly, are 
nearly upon a level with the day wages of common la- 
bourers, those of masons and bricklayers are generally 
from one-half more to double those wages. No species 
of skilled labour, however, seems more easy to learn than 
that of masons and bricklayers. The high wages of those 
workmen, therefore, are not so much the recompense of 
their skill as the compensation for the inconstancy of 
their employment. When the inconstancy of the em- 
ployment is combined with the hardship, disagreeable- 
ness, and dirtiness of the work, it may raise the wages 
of the common labourer above those of a skilful artificer. 
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It is important to observe, however, that in the present 
state of the labour market, the really exhausting and re- 
pulsive labours are very often paid the worst of aU, 
because performed by those who have no choice. This 
arises from the fact that the supply of labour so far ex- 
ceeds the demand that to find employment at all is an 
uncertainty, and to be offered it on any terms a favour. 
Desirable labourers, those whom every one is anxious to 
have, can still exercise a choice. The imdesirable must 
take what they can get. The more revolting the occupa- 
tion, the more certain it often is to receive the minimum 
of remimeration, because it devolves on the most helpless 
and degraded, on those who from poverty or from want 
of skill and education, are rejected from aU other em- 
ployments. In this way, the inequalities of wages come 
to be in an opposite direction to the equitable principle 
above referred to, as the natural law of remuneration. 

Great influence is exercised on the remuneration of an 
employment by the imcertainty of success in it. If the 
chances are great of total failure, the reward in case of 
success must be suiBicient to make up, in the general 
estimation, for those adverse chances. But, owing to 
another principle of human nature, if the reward comes 
in the shape of a few great prizes, it usually attracts 
competitors in such numbers that the average remimera- 
tion may be reduced not only to zero, but even to a 
negative quantity. The success of lotteries proves that 
ijhis is possible : since the aggregate body of adventurers 
in lotteries necessarily lose, otherwise the organizers 
could not gain. The case of certain professions is simi- 
lar. The probability that any person shall ever be 
qualified for the employment to which he is educated, is 
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yery different in different occupations. In the greater 
part of mechanical trades, success is almost certain, but 
very uncertain in the liberal professions. If a boy is put 
as an apprentice to a shoemaker, there is little doubt of 
his learning to make a pair of shoes ; but if he is sent to 
study the law, it is at least twenty to one if ever he 
makes such proficiency as will enable him to live by the 
business. In a perfectly &ir lottery, those who draw 
the prizes ought to gain all that is lost by those who 
draw the blanks. In a profession where twenty fail for 
one who succeeds, that one ought to gain all that should 
have been gained by the unsuccessful twenty. 

Even where there are no great prizes, the mere love 
of excitement is sometimes enough to cause an adven- 
turous employment to be overstocked. This is apparent 
in the readiness of people to enlist as soldiers, or to go 
to sea. The dangers and hair-breadth escapes of a life 
of adventures, instead of disheartening young people, 
seem frequently to recommend a trade to them. A ten- 
der mother, among the inferior ranks of people, is often 
afraid to send her son to school in a seaport town, lest 
the sight of the ships and the conversation and adven- 
tures of the sailors should entice him to go to sea. The 
distant prospect of hazards, from which we can hope to 
extricate ourselves by courage and address, is by no 
means disagreeable to us. 

Inequality of remuneration is caused, amongst other 
things, by different degrees of trust reposed in workmen. 
The wages of goldsmiths and jewellers are everywhere 
superior to those of many other workmen, not only of 
equal, but of much superior ingenuity, on account of the 
precious metals with which they are entrusted. We 
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trust our healtli to the physician, our fortune and some- 
times our life and reputation to the lawyer and attorney. 
Such confidence could not safely be reposed in people of 
a yery low condition. Their reward must therefore be 
such as may give them that rank in society which so im- 
portant a trust requires. 




Y THE WOROIEN OF 
ENGLAND AS CONTEASTED WITH 
THOSE OF OTHER NATIONS. 



The deficiency of good sense, which renders the majority 
of the labouring class such bad calculators — which 
makes, for instance, their domestic economy so impro- 
vident and irregular — ^tends to disqualify them for any 
but a low grade of intelligent labour, and causes their 
industry to be far less productive than with equal energy 
it otherwise might be. The importance, even in this 
limited aspect, of popular education, is well worthy of 
attention, especially in England, since competent observ- 
ers, accustomed to employ labourers of various nations, 
testify that in the workmen of other countries they 
often find great inteUigence wholly apart from in- 
struction, but that if an English labourer is anything 
but a hewer of wood and drawer of water, he is indebted 
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for it to education, wliieli in his case is often sell- 
education. Mr. Escher, of Ziiricli, (an engineer and 
cotton manufacturer, employing nearly two thousand 
working men of many different nations,) in his evidence 
annexed to the report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
in 1840, gives a character of English, as contrasted with 
Continental, workmen, which all persons of similar ex- 
perience will, it is believed, confirm. 

" The Italians' quickness of perception is shown in 
rapidly comprehending any new description of labour 
put into their hand, in a power of quickly comprehend- 
ing the meaning of their employer, of adapting them- 
selves to new circumstances, much beyond what any 
other classes have. The Erench workmen have the 
like natural characteristics, only in a somewhat lower 
degree. The English, Swiss, G-erman, and Dutch work- 
men, we find, have all much slower natural compre- 
hension. As workmen only, the preference is undoubt- 
edly due to the English ; because, as we find them, they 
are all trained to special branches, of which they have 
practical experience, and on which they have concentrated 
all their thoughts. As men of business or of general 
usefulness, and as men with whom an employer would 
best like to be surrounded, I should, however, decidedly 
prefer the Saxons and the Swiss, but more especially 
the Saxons, because they have had a very carefiil general 
education, which has extended their capacities beyond a. 
special employment, and rendered them fit to take up, 
after a short preparation, any employment to which 
they may be called. If I have an English workman 
engaged in the erection of a steam-engine, he will 
^imderstand that; and nothing else; and for other 
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branches of mechanics, however closely allied, he will 
be comparatively helpless to adapt himself to the cir- 
cumstances that may arise, or to make arrangements 
for them, or to give sound advice, or write clear states 
ments and letters on his work, in the various related 
branches of mechanics." 

On the connexion between mental cultivation and 
moral trustworthiness in the labouring class, the same 
witness says : " The better educated workmen, we find, 
are distinguished by superior moral habits in every 
respect. In the first place, they are entirely sober ; 
they are discreet in their enjoyments, which are of a 
more rational and refined kind ; they have a taste for 
much better society, which they approach respectfully, 
and to which, consequently, they find much readier ad- 
mittance ; they cultivate music ; they read ; they enjoy 
the pleasures of scenery, and make parties for excur- 
sions into the country ; they are economical, and their 
economy extends beyond their own purse to the stock 
of their master ; they are, consequently, honest and 
trustworthy." And in answer to a question respecting 
the English workmen, whose education has been neg- 
lected : " Whilst in respect to the work to which they 
have been specially trained they are the most skilful, 
they are in conduct the most disorderly, debauched, and 
unruly, and least respectable of any nation whatsoever 
whom we have employed, (and in saying this, I express 
the experience of every manu&cturer on the Continent 
with whom I have spoken, and especially of the English 
manufacturers, who make the widest complaints). These 
characteristics of depravity do not apply to the English 
workmen who have received an education, but attach to 
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the others in the degree in which they are in want of 
it. When the uneducated English workmen are released 
from the bonds of iron discipline in which they have 
been restrained by their employers in England, and are 
treated with the urbanity and friendly feeling which the 
more educated workmen on the Continent expect and 
receive from their employers, they (the English work- 
men) completely lose their balance : they do not under- 
stand their position, and after a certain time become 
totally unmanageable and useless." This result of 
observation is borne out by experience in England itself. 
As soon as any idea of equality enters the mind of an 
ordinary English working man, his head is turned by 
it. When he ceases to be servile, he becomes insolent. 




RENT OF LAND. 




In all countries the right of holding land as property 
subject to certain regulations, has been conferred and 
sanctioned by law. In old-settled countries, land has 
through many generations been transferred by one owner 
to another, and has been let by the landowner for rent. 
The occupier in virtue of this permission is called a 
tenant. In our own country and in other old-settled 
countries, the whole of the land is appropriated, and the 
permission to occupy any portion of it can be obtained 
by one who is not a landowner only by the payment of 
rent. 

We all know that in England, where every spot of 
ground has its owner, there are tracts which have never 
yet been cultivated. When we inquire into the reasons 
for their remaining in this apparently neglected state, 
we learn that in the case of most of them they cannot, 
in the present state of our agricultural knowledge and 
skill, be made to yield a profit to the cultivator. In 
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some, the cultivator would despair of seeing tlie capital 
expended in cultivation returned to him, even without 
profit. The owner of such land might look out in vain 
for a tenant who would bargain to pay him rent for the 
privilege of sinking his capital upon it. Lands of this 
description are left uncultivated. They are condemned 
as barren — as offering no opportunity to the capitalist 
to extract a profit out of the capital to be expended upon 
them. There are other tracts which will first yield to 
their respective cultivators that moderate amount of 
profit which is obtainable elsewhere by like capital, 
managed with like capacity. The owners of these lands, 
it must be evident, could never meet with tenants who 
would bargain to pay more than a nominal rent. Very 
different is the position of those who own lands which 
will yield to cultivators returns greatly exceeding the 
profit ordinarily obtainable by those who manage like 
capitals with like capacity elsewhere. The owners of 
the land thus enabling its occupants to extract from it 
so much more than the ordinary profit, would meet with 
abundance of tenants anxious to occupy their lands, if 
something less than the entire surplus above the ordinary 
profit were to be insisted upon in the shape of rent, 
and some who would consent to pay the whole of this 
surplus as rent. The rent of land is thus that surplus 
above the ordinary profit which the land is capable of 
yielding. 

An admirable opportunity for verifying the accuracy 
of this account of rent is offered on the occasion of 
planting a new colony, and in what is of daily occurence 
in the back settlements of the United States. It is open 
to all who are prepared to encounter the hardships of 
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colonial life, and to sever tHem from the refinements and 
conyeniences which are only to be had in the midst of 
a dense population, to acquire land of the highest 
fertility for almost nothing. As long as they can do this, 
they will not offer to pay rent to proprietors of similar 
land. They might offer to pay rent to one who had pre- 
ceded them, as a compensation for his outlay in clearing, 
or to escape such outlay themselves, but this rent could 
be considered in no other light than as profit on the 
capital expended. So soon as all the most fertile land 
and the best sites have been appropriated, colonists are 
found who are willing to pay specially for certain tracts, 
rather than be driven to the cultivation of less eligible 
lands, for which no rent need be paid. As society ad- 
vances and lands of inferior fertility are successively 
brought under cultivation, the motive to offer more and 
more for permission to occupy lands of superior fertility 
already appropriated arises at the same time. With the 
advance of science and skill also, while the best lands 
are made to produce more, lands previously condemned 
as barren are turned into profitable farms, and thus the 
annual income derivable from rent grows with the growth 
of society. 




Amongst all nations, the custom has long prevailed of 
imposing duties on goods imported from foreign coun- 
tries, with the view of protecting the manufacturers 
of such articles in this country ; but it has been found 
that this only benefits a class, or a few persons, at the 
expense of the whole community ; and, therefore, all such 
duties are in the main so detrimental to trade and the 
public welfare as those imposed for the liquidation of 
national debt and expenditure. There is no juggling in 
commerce. Whether it be carried on between indi- 
viduals of the same country, or of different countries, it 
is in all cases founded on a &ir principle of reciprocity. 
Those who do not buy, need not expect to sell, and con- 
versely. It is impossible to export without making a 
corresponding importation. We get nothing from the 
foreigners gratuitously ; and hence, when we prevent 
the importation of produce from abroad, we prevent, by 
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the very same act, the exportation of an equal amount 
of British produce. All that the exclusion of foreign 
commodities ever effects, is the substitution of one sort 
of demand for another. It has been said, that " when 
we drink beer and porter, we consume the produce of 
English industry ; whereas, when we drink port or 
claret, we consume the produce of the industry of 
the Portuguese and French, to the obvious advan- 
tage of the latter, and the prejudice of our coun- 
trymen." But how paradoxical soever the assertion 
may at first sight appear, there is not, at bottom, 
any distinction between the two cases. What is it that 
induces foreigners to supply us with port and claret ? 
The answer is obvious : we either send directly to 
Portugal or Prance an equivalent in British prodtice, or 
we send such equivalent in the first place to South 
America for bullion, and then send that bullion to the 
Continent to pay for the wine. And hence it is as dear 
as the sun at noonday, that the Englishman who drinks 
only Prench wine, who eats only bread made of Polish 
wheat, and who uses only Saxon cloth, gives, by ocea- 
sioning the exportation of a corresponding amount of 
British cotton, hardware, leather, or other produce, the 
same encouragement to the industry of his countrymen, 
that he would were he to consume nothing not imme- 
diately produced at home. A quantity of port wine, 
and a quantity of Birmingham goods, are respectively of 
the same value ; so that, whether we directly consume 
the hardware, or, having exchanged it for the wii;ie, con- 
sume the latter, in so &.r as the employment of British 
labour is concerned, it is altogether a matter of in- 
difference. 




Cbedit in business is of the nature of a loan, and ^is 
founded on a confidence in the integrity of the person 
credited, or the borrower. An individual wishes to buy 
an article from a tradesman, but he has not money to 
pay for it, and requires to have it on credit, giving either 
a special or implied promise to pay its value at some 
future time. This is getting credit; and it is clear 
that the seller is a lender to the buyer. In all such 
cases, the seller must be remunerated for making his 
loan. He cannot afford to sell on credit on the same 
&vourable terms as for ready money ; because if he 
were to receive the money when he sold the article, he 
could lay it out to advantage, or turn it over with other 
portions of his capital. By taking credit, the buyer 
deprives the seller of the opportunity of making this 
profit, and accordingly he must pay a higher price for 
the article, the price being increased in proportion to 
the length of credit. It very ordinarily happens that 
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the seller himself has purchased the article on credit ; 
but this only serves to increase its price to the consumer, 
and does not prevent the last seller charging for the 
credit which he gives and the risk of ultimate payment 
which he runs. Credit for a short period is almost 
essential in all great transactions; but when going 
beyond fair and reasonable limits, it acts most perni- 
ciously on trade, by inducing heedless speculation, and 
causing an undue increase in the number of dealers with 
little or no capital. An excessive competition among 
these penniless adventurers is the consequence ; each 
strives to undersell the other, with the hope of getting 
money to meet his obligations, and thus vast quantities 
of goods are sometimes thrown upon the market below 
the original cost, greatly to the injury of the manufac- 
turer and the regular trader. What are called " gluts 
in the market " jfrequently ensue from causes of this 
nature. 

Defoe, who wrote upwards of a century ago, makes 
the following observations on credit and over-trading in 
his " Complete English Tradesman " : — " There are two 
things which may properly be called over-trading, and 
by both of which tradesmen are often overthrown : — 
1. Trading beyond their stock (that is, according to 
modem nomenclature, capital); 2. Q-iving too large credit. 
A tradesman ought to consider and measure well the 
extent of his own strength : his stock of money and 
credit is properly his beginning ; for credit is stock as 
well as money. He that takes too much credit is really 
in as much danger as he that gives too much credit, and 
the danger lies particularly in this, if the tradesman 
||teir-buys himself, that is, buys faster than he can sell, 
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buying upon credit, the payments become due too soon 
for bim ; the goods not being sold, be must answer tbe 
bills upon tbe strength of bis proper stock, tbat is, pay 
for tbem out of bis own casb ; if tbat should not hold 
out, he is obliged to put off bis bills after they become 
due, or suffer the impertinence of beirlg dunned by bis 
creditors, and perhaps by servants and apprentices. 
This impairs his credit, and if he come to deal with tbe 
same merchant, or clothier, or other tradesmen again, 
he is treated like one that is but an indifferent pay- 
master ; and though they may give him credit as before, 
yet depending tbat if he bargains for six months, he 
will take eight or nine in tbe payment, they consider it 
at the price, and use him accordingly ; and this impairs 
bis gain, so tbat loss of credit is indeed loss of money, 
and this weakens him both ways. 

" A tradesman, therefore, especially at his beginning, 
ought to be very wary of taking too much credit : 
be had much better slip tbe occasion of buying now 
and then a bargain to his advantage, for that is usually 
tbe temptation, than buying a greater quantity of goods 
than he can pay for, run into debt, and be insulted, and 
at last ruined. Merchants and wholesale dealers, to 
put off their goods, are very apt to prompt young shop- 
keepers and young tradesmen to buy large quantities of 
goods, and take large credit at first ; but it is a snare 
tbat many young beginners have fallen into, and been 
ruined in the very bud: for if the young beginner does not 
find a vent for the quantity, he is undone ; for at the 
time of payment the merchant expects his money, 
whether the goods are sold or not ; and if he cannot 
pay, he is gone at once. The tradesman that buya 
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warily, always pays surely, and every young beginner 
ought to buy cautiously : if lie has money to pay, he 
need never fear goods are to be had ; the merchants' ware- 
houses are always open, and he may supply himself upon 
all occasions, as he wants, and as his customers call." 
It certainly " is not possible in a country where there is 
such an infinite extent of trade as we see managed in 
this kingdom, that either on one hand or another it can 
be carried on without a reciprocal credit both taken and 
given ; but it is so nice an affair, that I am of opinion that 
as many young tradesmen break with giving too much 
credit as with taking it. The danger indeed is mutual 
and very great. Whatever, then, the young tradesman 
omits, let him guard against both giving and taking too 
much credit." 




COST OF PEODUCTION. 




The value of commodities depends principally on the 
quantity of labour required for their production, includ- 
ing, in the idea of production, that of conveyance to the 
market. In estimating the exchangeable value of stock- 
ings, for example, we shall find that their value, com- 
paratively with other things, depends on the total quan- 
tity of labour necessary to manufacture them and bring 
them to market. First, there is the labour necessary to 
cultivate the land on which the raw cotton is grown. 
Secondly, the labour of conveying the cotton to the 
country where the stockings are to be manufactured, 
which includes a portion of the labour bestowed in 
-building the ship in which it is conveyed, and which is 
charged in the freight of the goods. Thirdly, the labour 
of the spinner and weaver. Fourthly, a portion of the 
labour of the engineer, smith, and carpenter, who erected 
the machinery by the help of which they are made. 
Effchly, the labour of th^ retail dealer, and of many 
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others, whom it is unnecessary further to particularize. 
The aggregate sum of these various kinds of labour 
determines the quantity of other things for which these 
stockings will exchange; while the same consideration 
of the various quantities of labour which have been be- 
stowed on those other things will equally govern the 
portion of them which will be given for stockings. 

To convince ourselves that this is the real foundation 
of exchangeable value, let us suppose any improvement 
to be made in the means of abridging labour in any one 
of the various processes through which the raw cotton 
must pass before the manufactured stockings come to 
the market to be exchanged for other things ; and ob- 
serve the effects which, will foUow. If fewer men were 
required to cultivate the raw cotton, or if fewer sailors 
were employed in navigating, or shipwrights in con- 
structing, the ship in which it was conveyed to us ; if 
fewer hands were employed in raising the buildings and 
machinery, or if these, when raised, were rendered more 
efficient, the stockings would inevitably fall in value and 
conmiand less of other things. They would fall, because 
a less quantity of labour was necessary to their produc- 
tion, and would therefore exchange for a smaller quantity 
of those things in which no such abridgment of labour 
had been made. 

Economy in the use of labour never fails to reduce 
the relative value of a commodity, whether the saving 
be in the labour necessary to the manufiacture of the 
commodity itself, or in that necessary to the formation 
of the capital by the aid of which it is produced. In 
either case the price of stockings would fall, whether 
there were fewer men employed as bleachers, spinners, 
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and weavers, persons immediately necessary to their 
manufacture ; or as sailors, carriers, engineers, and 
smiths, persons more indirectly concerned. In the one 
case, the whole saving of labour would fall on the stock- 
ings; in the other, a portion only would fall on the 
stockings, the remainder being appKed to all those other 
commodities, to the production of which the buildings, 
machinery, and carriage, were subservient. 




The qualities desirable, economically speaking, in a 
system of taxation, have been embodied by Adam Smith 
in four maxims or principles, whicb have been generally 
concurred in by subsequent writers : — 

1. "The subjects of every State ought to contribute 
to the support of the government, as nearly as possible 
in proportion to their respective abilities ; that is, in 
proportion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy 
under the protection of the State. In the observation 
or neglect of this maxim consists what is called the 
equality or inequality of taxation. 

2. " The tax which each individual is bound to pay 
ought to be certain and not arbitrary. The time of 
payment, the manner of payment, the quantity to be 
paid, ought all to be clear and plain to the contributor, 
and to every other person. Where it is otherwise, 
every person subject to the tax is more or less in the 
power of the tax-gatherers, who can either aggravate the 
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tax upon any obnoxious contributor, or extort, by the 
terror of such aggravation, some present or perquisite 
to himself. The uncertainty of taxation encourages the 
insolence and favours the corruption of an order of men 
who are naturally impopular, even when they are 
neither insolent nor corrupt. The certainty of what 
each individual ought to pay is, in taxation, a matter of 
so great importance that a very considerable degree of 
inequ9,lity, it appears — I believe, from the experience of 
all nations — is not near so great an evil as a very small 
degree of uncertainty. 

3. " Every tax ought to be levied at the time, or in 
the manner, in which it is most likely to be convenient 
for the contributor to pay it. A tax upon the rent of 
land or of houses, payable at the same term at which 
such rents are usually paid, is levied at a time when it 
is most likely to be convenient for the contributor to 
pay. Taxes upon such consumable goods as are arti- 
cles of luxury, are aU finally paid by the consumer, and 
generally in a manner that is very convenient to him. 
He pays them by little and little, as he has occasion to 
buy the goods. Since he is at liberty, too, either to buy 
or not to buy, as he pleases, it must be his own fault if 
he ever suffers any considerable inconvenience from such 
taxes. 

4. " Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to 
take out and to keep out of the pockets of the people as 
little as possible over and above what it brings into the 
public treasury. A tax may either take out or keep out 
of the pockets of the people a great deal more than it 
brings into the public treasury, in the four following 
ways : — ^Krst, the levying of it may require a great num- 
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ber of officers, whose salaries may eat up the greater 
part of the produce of the tax, and whose perquisites 
may impose another additional tax upon the people. 
Secondly, it may divert a portion of the labour and 
capital of the community from a more to a less produc- 
tive employment. Thirdly, by the forfeitures and other 
penalties which those unfortunate individuals incur who 
attempt unsuccessfully to evade the tax, it may fre- 
quently ruin them, and thereby put an end to the bene- 
fit which the community might have derived from the 
employment of their capital. An injudicious tax ofiers 
a great temptation to smuggling. Fourthly, by sub- 
jecting the people to the frequent visits and the odious 
examinations of the tax-gatherers, it may expose them 
to much unnecessary trouble, vexation, and oppression." 
To which may be added that the restrictive regulations 
to which trades and manufactures are often subjected 
to prevent evasion of a tax, are not only in themselves 
troublesome and expensive, but often oppose insufferable 
obstacles to making improvements in the process. 




TAXES ON LUXTJEIES. 




Taxes on luxuries have certain properties whicli strongly 
recommend them. In the first place, they can never, by 
any possibility, touch those whose whole income is ex- 
pended on necessaries ; while they reach those by whom 
what is required for necessaries is expended on indul- 
gencies. In the next place, they operate in some cases as 
a useful, and the only useful, kind of sumptuary law. It 
must be noticed, also, that when a thing is bought, not for 
its use, but for its costliness, cheapness is no recommenda- 
tion. The consequence of cheapening articles of vanity 
is not that less is expended on such things, but that the 
buyers substitute for the cheapened article some other 
which is more costly, or a more elaborate quality of the 
same thing ; and as the inferior quality answered the 
purpose of vanity equally well when it was equally ex- 
pensive, a tax on the article is really paid by nobody : it 
is a creation of public revenue by which nobody loses. 
Were we to suppose that diamonds could only be 
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procured from one particular and distant country, and 
pearls from another, and were the produce of the mines 
in the former, and of the fishery in the latter, from the 
operation of natural causes, to become doubly difficult 
to procure, the effect would merely be that, in time, half 
the quantity of diamonds and pearls would be sufficient 
to mark a certain opulence and rank that it had before 
been necessary to employ for that purpose. The same 
quantity of gold, or some commodity reducible at last 
to labour, would be required to produce the now reduced 
amount as the former larger amount. Were the diffi- 
culty interposed by the regulations of legislators, it 
could make no difference to the fitness of these articles 
for subserving the purposes of vanity. 

Suppose that means were discovered whereby the 
formative process which generates the pearl might be 
induced ad lihitym, the result being that the amount of 
labour expended in procuring pearl came to be only the 
five hundredth part of what it was before. The ultimate 
effect of such a change would depend on whether the 
fishery were free or not. Were it free to all, as pearls 
could be got simply for the labour of fishing for them, a 
string of them might be had for a few pence. The very 
poorest class of society could therefore afford to decorate 
their persons with them. They would thus become ex- 
tremely vulgar and unfashionable, and so at last value- 
less. If, however, we suppose that instead of the fishery 
being free, the legislator owns and has complete com- 
mand of the place where alone pearls are to be procured, 
as the progress of discovery advanced, he might impose 
a duty on them equal to the diminution of labour neces- 
sary to procure them. They would then be as much 
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esteemed as they were before. What beauty they have 
would remain unchanged. The difficulty to be sur- 
mounted in order to obtain them would be different, but 
equally great, and they would therefore equally serve to 
mark the opulence of those who possessed them. The 
net revenue obtained by such a tax would not cost 
society anything. If not abused in its application, it 
would be a dear addition of so much to the resources of 
the community. 





THE LMD-TAX. 



The land-tax possesses a special practical importance 
at the present time, for although a very insignificant 
portion of our own revenue is obtained from the land- 
tax, yet the principal part of the revenue of our greatest 
dependency is provided by the taxes which are imposed 
upon land. The nature and incidence* of the land-tax 
will be clearly understood, if we reflect upon the mode 
in which the dominion of Great Britain was established 
in India. The British traders who first settled in that 
country found it governed by a great number of petty 
rulers, who owned the soil, and derived their revenue 
by making their subjects pay a rent, or tax, for permis- 
sion to cultivate the land. The dominions of these 
native rulers were obtained by the English, either by 
annexations, or by conquest ; and, consequently, our 
government gradually became possessed of a great 
portion of the soil of India, and could exercise over it 
Bjp Ineidencehaa reference to the partieB on whom a tax ultimately falls. 
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the same rights of property as those which an English 
landlord exercises over his own estate. The government 
in India takes the place of individual landlords, and the 
cultivators of the soil rent their land from the govern- 
ment instead of from private landowners. It, there- 
fore, appears that there is no real, but simply a nominal, 
distinction between a land-tax and rent. If land has 
been appropriated by the government, then the price 
paid for the use of this appropriated natural monopoly 
is received by the government, and is termed a land-tax. 
If, however, the price is paid to a private individual, 
then it is termed rent. 

Prom these considerations it is evident that as far as 
the cultivators of the soil are concerned, it can be a 
matter of no consequence whatever to them, whether 
they pay a land-tax to the government, or whether they 
pay rent to private landowners. Hence, a land-tax is 
no burden whatever upon the cultivator, nor does a 
land-tax in any way affect the rest of the community. 
It therefore follows that a land-tax, as long as it does 
not exceed a rack-rent,* cannot increase the price of 
products raised from the land, for those who grow the 
products would not sell them cheaper if they paid rent 
to a private landlord, instead of paying the same 
amount to the government in the form of a land-tax. 
A land-tax consequently differs from all other taxes, 
for it possesses the excellent quality of providing a large 
revenue for the State without diminishing the wealth of 
any class in the community. Those, therefore, are com- 
pletely iu error who quote the aggregate amount of 

*Back-r€nt is the price which is paid for the use of land when rents aro 
determined by competition. 
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taxation which is raised in India, in order to prove how 
heavily the people of that country are taxed. At least 
£19,000,000 per annum are obtained in India by the 
land-tax, and it would be as unreasonable to consider 
this amount as a burden laid upon the people, as it 
would be to consider that the whole rent which is paid 
to English landlords in this country is an impost levied 
upon the cultivators of the soil. 

The land-tax which exists in our own country forms only 
a very small part of the rent which is paid to private 
landlords. Such a tax should properly be considered to 
denote that the State has reserved a small pecuniary 
share in the ownership of the soil. The relative value 
of the shares which the landowner and the State 
relatively possess was very different formerly from what 
it is now. The land-tax in our own country has long 
since been commuted for a fixed money payment, and 
the tax has consequently not increased with the enor- 
mous advance in the value of landed property. As &x 
as the cultivator is concerned, it makes no difference 
whether he pays the land-tax or not, because if it is 
arranged that the tax should be levied from him he 
manifestly pays so much less rent to the landlord. It 
would, however, have been a boon to the tax-paying 
community if, when the land-tax was first imposed, its 
amount had been fixed, not at a certain sum of money, 
but at a certain definite proportion of the value of the 
land. K this arrangement had been adopted, the 
amount which the land-tax yields to the revenue would 
have been constantly augmented in proportion to the 
increase in the value of the land ; the amount of revenue 
thus raised, though constantly augmenting, would be 
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felt as a burden by no class, because the land-tax is, as it 
were, spontaneously provided by the appropriation of a 
natural monopoly, and therefore the tax will yield a 
large revenue as the value of this monopoly increases. 




The tithe wliicli exists in this country is essentially a 
land-tax, and was originally equivalent in value, as its 
name implies, to one-tenth part of the produce of the 
land ; the tithe is however not usually termed a land- 
tax, because it is devoted to religious purposes, and 
does not form a part of the general revenue of the 
State. The greater part of the tithes in this country 
has not since the Eeformation served as religious en- 
dowments, for tithes are now generally possessed by 
private individuals, like any other kind of property. A 
tithe is in fact a rent-charge upon landed property, and 
the property and the rent-charge are frequently owned 
by different individuals. As far as the cultivator is 
concerned, it manifestly can be a matter of no conse- 
quence whether such a rent-charge does or does not 
exist. If the land which he cultivates is tithe-free, the 
whole amount which he pays for the use of it will be 
regarded as rent ; if, however, the land should be sub- 
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ject to a tithe, the amount which the cultivator pays 
for the use of the land will be the same as it would be 
if the land were tithe-free, but the whole of this amount 
will no longer be considered as rent, for it will be 
shared between the landowner and the tithe-proprietor. 

The tithe, in a similar way as the land-tax, would be 
not very insignificant in amount, if the tithe had been 
originally commuted as a fixed money payment. Pre- 
vious to the Tithe Commutation Act, which was passed 
in 1837, the tithe was assessed as nearly as possible 
upon the principle of making it equivalent in value to 
one-tenth of the produce of the land ; the tithe conse- 
quently increased as the value of landed property in- 
creased, for the tithe would manifestly be augmented 
if the productiveness of land increased, or if the value 
of agricultural produce advanced. The main object of 
the Tithe Commutation Act was to facilitate the assess- 
ment of the tithe, and the amount which is now an- 
nually paid as tithe is determined by the average price 
of com during the previous seven years. 

A tithe-proprietor under the present commutation 
derives "no benefit from the increased productiveness of 
^land. Improved methods of tillage may double the 
produce which is raised from a farm, and yet the tithe 
paid upon it will not be increased, unless there is a rise 
in the price of agricultural produce. It was no doubt 
with great force urged by the promoters of the tithe 
commutation, that a tithe-proprietor ought not to share 
with the landowner the additional produce which results 
from superior agriculture. It was, for instance, main- 
tained that the land is rendered more productive by the 
expenditure of capital upon it, and it would therefore 
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be unfair that the tithe-proprietor should be benefited 
by an outlay of capital which has been entirely con- 
tributed by the landowner. It was moreover argued 
that the admission of this claim on the part of a tithe- 
proprietor might seriously impede agricultural improve- 
ments, since landowners would be reluctant to invest 
capital, if others were to share with them in the 
advantages of the outlay. This argument in favour of 
the Tithe Commutation Act no doubt shows that the 
nation may have received some compensation for the 
land-tax having been in this country commuted for a 
fixed money payment. 





POOE-RATES. ^^ 



PooE-BATES are in their incidence very analogous to 
the tithe ; in fact, they may he regarded as a land-tax 
which is applied to one special object, and which varies 
in amount in different districts, proportionately to the 
relief which the poor of a district may require. The 
poor of this country were first entitled to claim sub- 
sistence as a legal right by the celebrated Act of 
Elizabeth. Previous to that time the poor were relieved 
either by the charity of individuals, or by the bounty of 
religious institutions. The dismemberment of the 
monasteries deprived the poor of their principal source 
of relief, and the nation then became impressed with 
the necessity of no longer permitting the indigent poor 
to depend for subsistence upon casual private charity. 
The principle was then adopted which is still observed, 
that landed property should bear the burden of sup- 
porting the indigent poor. The principle has also been 
observed, that each district or parish should provide 
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subsistence for its own poor. The rates which have 
been levied for the relief of the poor are therefore 
parish rates; the administration and distribution of 
these rates have at different times been regulated by 
different rules. 

The great improvement introduced by the Act of 
1834 was the discouragement of out-door relief- 
Several contiguous parishes were by this Act formed 
into a union ; and each union erected a building termed 
the union workhouse, in which in-door relief is given to 
the poor. Each parish appoints one or more guardians ; 
these guardians form a body which administers relief to 
the poor throughout each union. Whenever relief is 
applied for, the guardians can decide whether out-door 
or in-door relief shall be granted. It is particularly 
important that this power should be reserved to them, 
because all the abuses which may be, and are, frequently 
connected with the Poor Law system, are due to out- 
door relief being too easily obtained. Such relief offers 
a premium upon idleness, because it is difficult to decide 
whether assistance claimed from the parish is reaUy 
required to provide subsistence, or whether it is not 
obtained merely for the purpose of avoiding labour. 
It is therefore evident that, if a claimant for parish 
relief is subject to neither personal restraint nor to any 
other such inconvenience, improvidence and indolence 
will be greatly encouraged. The prudence which 
ought to govern men's actions will cease to operate, 
a man will marry recklessly, and will save nothing from 
his earnings as a provision against old age or sickness, 
if he feels that without any discomfort or inconvenience 
he can always obtain assistance from the parish when 
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he is distressed. These evil consequences which are 
attendant upon our out-door relief were beginning to 
exhibit themselves in a very serious form previous to the 
passing of the present Poor Law in 1834. 

The advantages of the present system are apparent, 
because any person who now applies for parish relief 
can be compelled to enter the union. The people of 
this country fortunately consider that a residence in a 
union is in some degree discreditable. Moreover, the 
inmates of the union workhouse are subject to certain 
restraints which are distasteful ; the able-bodied are 
compelled to work, and man and wife, except in. the case 
of the aged, are not permitted to live together. The 
food which is given in the union is quite sufficient to 
provide an ample subsistence, and no arrangement is 
permitted which would cause any one to endure per- 
sonal hardship. The important end is, nevertheless, 
attained of making a residence in the union so unde- 
sirable, that parish relief is rarely applied for, except 
by the truly necessitous. In Ireland no out-door 
relief is granted, and the plan seems to work well in 
that country. In England, however, it is still thought 
desirable that many cases of distress should be relieved 
at the homes of the applicants. In the case of a long 
illness, it may be impossible, or, if possible, more ex- 
pensive, to remove the patient into the union. Whilst 
he is in his own home, he can be nursed by his wife or 
his relations. Again, a widow who is left with a large 
young family, may be able to earn a partial subsistence 
for them, and she can thus, if receiving some small 
assistance from the parish, maintain herself and faimlj 
by her own industry. If out-door relief was in such a 
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case refused, the family would be obliged to enter the 
union; a great additional expense would be thrown 
upon the parish, because it would be obliged to feed 
and clothe the family entirely, instead of providing 
them with some trifling relief. It therefore appears 
that our present Poor Law system attains the important 
end of giving out- door relief in those cases only in 
which it is desirable to do so. At the same time, resi- 
dence in the union workhouse is so generally distasteful 
that in-door relief would be seldom claimed except by 
those who cannot obtain work, or who are unable, from 
other circumstances, to provide themselves and their 
families with a livelihood. Hence, little danger is in- 
curred of diminishing either the industry or the 
prudence of the people, by giving too much assistance 
to the indolent and improvident. 

"We have already stated that our Poor Law has always 
been based on the principle that each district or parish 
should maintain its own poor. It is evident that this 
principle, when carried into practical effect, leads, in 
the first place, to a law of settlement, and, secondly, to 
great inequalities in the amount of poor-rates levied in 
different districts. A law of settlement is manifestly 
rendered necessary, because, since each parish is bound 
to maintain its own poor, some distinct rules or laws 
must be laid down, which will enable each parish to 
know who are the poor that really belong to it. A 
settlement in a parish signifies that a person has a right 
to apply to the parish for Poor Law relief, after having 
resided in the parish a certain number of years. 

The principle that each parish should support its own 
poor often causes a great hardship to be inflicted upon 
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the labourers, when the entire land of a parish happens 
to be owned by one proprietor. "We could recall 
numerous instances where such a proprietor, either by 
pulling down cottages or forbidding the erection of new 
ones, drives the labourers employed upon his estate into 
a neighbouring town or village, and thus frees his land 
from poor-rates. The injustice of such a course of 
action is evident: the labourer is compelled to walk, 
perhaps many miles, to his work, and parishes are 
saddled with poor who really do not belong to them. 
Such a course of conduct on the part of landed pro- 
prietors tends to concentrate the poor in particular 
localities, and is one of the causes of the striking 
inequalities in the amount of poor-rates which are 
levied in different districts. Thus the poor-rates in 
many agricultural towns have frequently been as much 
as 10s. or 12s. in the pound ; these high rates being in 
a great measure due to the fact that many of the agri- 
cultural labourers employed in the adjoining districts 
are compelled to live in the town. The most extra- 
ordinary inequalities in poor-rates are also exhibited 
in our large towns ; for instance, no poor reside in many 
of the wealthy parishes in the west end of London, and 
the poor-rates in these parishes are consequently 
nominal. Other parishes, however, in the east end of 
London, are almost entirely occupied by the dwellings 
of the labouring classes, and the poor-rates in these 
parishes are frequently as much as 7s. or 8s. in the 
pound. Hence arises the unjust anomaly that the 
amount of poor-rates in a parish generally varies in the 
inverse ratio of the wealth possessed by those who reside 
in it. 
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In conclusion, we need scarcely repeat that the 
poor-rate is a land-tax ; it is as much a charge upon the 
land as is the tithe. In England it is customary for the 
tenant-farmfer to pay the poor-rates ; but ajlthough they 
are nominally, yet they are not really, paid by him ; 
they in no way diminish his profits, because, if there 
were no poor-rates, the tenant-farmer could afford to 
pay an additional rent equivalent to the amount which 
he previously paid in poor-rates. In the case of house 
property, however, a poor-rate is really paid by the 
tenant ; house building is a trade which is open to fi-ee 
competition, and in this trade, as in others, the com- 
petition of capital is ever in operation to equalize the 
rate of profit, if it should be suddenly increased or 
decreased. Let \is, therefore, inquire whether the 
occupier of a house, or his landlord, would be benefited 
by an abolition of all charges for the relief of the poor. 
Suppose that the rent which the occupier of a house 
pays is £60 a year, and that he also contributes £15 
annually to poor-rates. Now, this house is let to hiTn at 
£60 a year, because at this price the landlord obtains a 
fair remuneration for his outlay in either building or 
in purchasing the house. It might, therefore, be thought 
that he would say to his tenant, you can afford to pay 
me £15 a year more rent, now that no rates for the 
relief of the poor are levied from you. But the com- 
petition of capital would prevent the landlord obtaining 
this extra rent, because the cost of building a house is 
not increased ; if, therefore, it was previously remunera- 
tive for him to build a house and let it for £60 a year, 
it would be still remunerative to build a hou^e of a 
similar kind, and let it at the same rent. Hence com- 
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petition in the building trade would prevent tlie land- 
lord of a house obtaining an increased rent ; and, 
consequently, the occupier of a house would obtain the 
whole benefit resulting jfrom a remission of the poor- 
rates.* 

* This and the two previous chapters are abridged from Mr. 
Fawcett's Manual of Folitical Economy, 




I 



One of the most common forms of interference with 
what we may call the natural tendency of wages has 
been a mutual agreement among labourers to maintain 
a certain scale of wages, or, among capitalists, to main- 
tain a certain scale of profit by resisting a rise of wages. 
The name given to the attempt to interfere with wages 
in this manner is " combination." A combination may 
be considered as the mitigated or more passive form of 
interference. The interference may assume the viru- 
lent or active form, as in a simidtaneous secession from 
work by the labourers, or in a simidtaneous closing of 
establishments by the masters — if the first, it goes by 
the name of " strike," if the second, it is called a " lock- 
out." The active form of interference, whether strike 
or lock-out, is admitted to be an evil, and is resorted to 
with reluctance by both parties, and is only justified as 
being the means of averting a greater evil. Even the 
passive form of interference — combination — ^in the eyes 
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of those who combine is not without its drawbacks, 
although these are submitted to for similar considerations. 

What, then, are the results obtainable by the best 
organised combinations, whether of labourers or capi- 
talists ? 

To begin with a combination of labourers. Its pur- 
pose is to obtain or sustain a high rate of wages ; and 
in this purpose we cannot but sympathise. One great 
object, indeed, with all who interest themselves in 
industrial progress, is to assist in bringing about a 
higher rate of average wages than has ever yet prevailed 
in any country. Let us assume the combination to be 
formed in no narrow spirit — to comprise all labourers 
and to aim at raising the wages of aU. "We have heard 
of proposals for a labour parliament. Suppose one to 
be elected, having for its constituents aU. the labourers 
in all the departments of industry. Could it raise 
wages? "Wages are paid out of wealth. The pro- 
prietors of wealth hold it partly as a means of enjoy- 
ment and partly as a means of profit. Could the 
parliament alter the proportions of these two parts ? 
The proposer of a resolution to that efiect would 
scarcely find a seconder even in a labour parliament. 
Failing to increase that part of wealth destined to earn 
profit — ^in other words, failing to increase capital — how 
could wages be increased? "With a fixed amount of 
capital, an increase in the wages of some could only be 
achieved through a diminution in the wages of others. 

Confusion of this kind is observable in the under- 
standings of some people. They see, or imagine that 
they see, a higher scale of wages maintained in some 
departments of industry by a successful combination 
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of labourers engaged in it, and they infer that a like 
effect would follow if the combination were extended 
to every department of industry. Let us trace back 
the source of this confusion. 

The rates of wages in different departments of industry 
tend to adapt themselves to the supposed character of 
the work to be done and of the labourers who are to do 
it. If the wages prevailing in any one department of 
industry were for a time either above or below this rate, 
labourers would either seek or abandon it. Accordingly, 
a successful combination could only mean success 
in preventing the access of other labourers to the 
employment in which the best wages are to be had. In 
a general combination of labourers to obtain higher 
wages, success is impossible, because the capital out of 
which the increased wages are to be drawn does not 
exist. In a partial combination, no such impossibility 
presents itself, since the increased wages secured for 
some merely absorbs a larger share of the capital, 
leaving less capital to be distributed among others. 
However satisfactory such a combination might appear 
to the labourers engaged in it, to the labourers excluded 
by it from improving their circumstances the combi- 
nation would be a subject of complaint and irritation, 
and which, as far as in them lay, they would strive to 
conquer or circumvent. Dispassionate lookers-on 
would discover nothing in it worthy of commendation 
or encouragement. Certainly, the section of labourers 
comprised in such a combination, however much they 
might congratulate one another on their material 
vantage-ground, would have nothing to boast of in 
their moral position. 
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But we are not quite Bure that even this partial 
success — ^if success it is to be called — ^was ever really 
attained by a combination. "Wages adapted to the 
work and workmen are not the wages aimed at by a 
combination. Those wages maintain themselves. 
"Wages above that rate are the wages of a successful 
combination. For the purpose of examination, we will 
suppose a combination producing and maintaining a 
higher rate of wages to have been organised among a 
body of workmen in some particular place — say, for 
example, among the shipwrights of Bristol. The cost 
of ship-building would then be greater at Bristol than 
elsewhere. But a shipowner would not give more for 
Bristol ships than for equally good ships built elsewhere. 
Where other ship-builders earned a profit, the Bristol 
ship-builders would earn less, or perhaps sustain a loss. 
In such a state of things, capital, the source of wages, 
would recede from the Bristol building-yards to 
promote ship-building in other parts. The leaders of 
combinations have been acute enough to observe this 
consequence of a local combination, and have deputed 
delegates to organise similar combinations throughout 
the kingdom. 

Again, let us suppose a temporary success to this 
extended combination, and that shipwright-labour is 
paid for more dearly in proportion to its merits than 
any other labour. It would be a great mistake to 
fancy that all the consequences of the combination had 
been noted if we were to stop here. There are others 
yet to follow. The price of ships must rise in propor- 
tion to the rise of wages, to remunerate the capitalists 
engaged in building them ; and all this time, be it 
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observed, tlie combination, to be successful, must keep 
out other artizans, who would gladly undertake the 
same work for lower wages, as a means of bettering 
themselves. 

The combination has yet other diiBGLculties to grapple 
with. Ships have risen in value ; that is to say, other 
commodities have fallen in value measured in. ships 
built in Kngland. These commodities may be exported 
and exchanged for ships built in America or other 
foreign parts. Capital, the source of wages, would leak 
out of the ship-building business, and trickle into 
spinning, weaving, and mining industry. This re-dis- 
tribution of capital, by diminishing the demand for 
labour in ship-building and by increasing the demand 
for labour in other departments of industry, would 
prove a formidable obstacle to the success of the com- 
bination to raise the wages of shipwright-labour. Erom 
the obstinate tendency in capital to flow towards the 
more profitable employment, there can be no doubt but 
that the combination would succumb before it, unless 
the combination could be so extended as to embrace 
within itself the labourers in every branch of industry. 
"We know of no parallel to such a proposal, unless it be 
that once seriously made to secure all the prizes in a 
lottery by buying up aU the tickets, it being self-evident 
that the sum of all the prizes must be short of the 
aggregate cost of all the tickets. 

It may be asked, mournfully or fiercely, in tones of 
despondency or of menace, whether labourers are never 
to escape fi'om the oppression of their masters. The 
wish to escape, except as a figure of speech, can never 
arise where there is no power to detain. A slaveholder 
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or a despot may oppress, or a jailor may confine, but 
the worst that a capitalist can do is to reftise to bargain 
for wages at all, or for as high wages as are demanded, 
leaving the labourers to look for more fiivourable 
bargains in other quarters. In reality, the capitalists 
are quite as dependent upon the labourers for their 
profits, as the labourers are upon the capitalists for 
wages. 




t T 

COMBINATION-LOCK-OUTS. 




A GENERAL Combination among capitalists to keep down 
wages is a monstrosity no less gigantic in its dimensions 
tlian a general combination to keep np wages. If a 
general combination of capitalists meant a general 
destruction of capital, wages, of course, would disappear. 
If it meant a partial destruction of capital, wages would 
fall. Tlie attempt to give form and substance to such a 
spectral illusion as a general combination, so as to be 
able to grapple with it, proves it to be a mere creature 
of the imagination. A combination of capitalists 
shrinking from the destruction of their own capitals is 
impotent to reduce wages ; and capitalists combining to 
destroy their capitals may be talked and written and 
dreamed of, but have never been met with. 

If we turn from a general to a partial combination 
of capitalists in some one department of industry, and 
suppose them to be successful for awhile in keeping 
down the wages of the labourers in their employment, 
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two influences would be at work to break up the combi- 
nation — ^the flow of more capital into that department 
of industry, attracted by the higher rate of profit, and 
the departure of some of the labourers in search of 
better wages in otter quarters. 

So long as combinations retain the passive form, 
whether they be of labourers to procure a higher rate 
of wages, or of capitalists to establish a lower rate of 
wages, they are a waste of the time and labour applied 
to organise them, and utterly powerless to accomplish 
the purpose desired. "When anger and disappointed 
hopes rouse them into activity, we have strikes and lock- 
outs. As a strike means a refusal to work except for 
wages which employers either will not or cannot give, a 
general strike must mean an entire cessation from 
labour by those who are compelled to sell their labour. 
A cessation from labour is a cessation from reprodudng 
while consumption is proceeding. The wealthless perish 
at once, imless supported out of the wealth of the 
wealth-possessors. Those who possess little wealth 
linger awhile, and those who possess most wealth 
survive the others. Perchance, a general scramble or 
plunder might intervene to bring to a nearer conclusion 
such insane conduct, and blot a race of suicidal idiots 
out of existence. 

It would be unjust to workmen out on strike to 
assume that they do not see as well as feel the evil of 
what they are doing. They justify and console them- 
selves in the belief that they are enduring a present 
evil, small in comparison with the future good to be 
gained. Having combined to obtain higher wages, and 
fJEiiled to persuade, they strike, in order to intimidate ; 
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but neither persuasion nor intimidation can accomplish 
an impossibility. We may grant that wages are lower 
than we like, and may long to have them raised. In 
like manner, the crew and passengers of a ship, with 
sixty days' navigation in prospect before a port can be 
reached, and only thirty days' provisions on board, 
might think that they had too little to eat and might 
long for more ; but they would scarcely think of im- 
ploring or threatening the captain, whose painftil duty it 
was to put them on half-allowance ; still less would they 
think of engaging in mutiny or in a conspiracy to pilfer 
the ship's stores. When average wages are low in any 
country, the people may be said to be on unavoidable 
short allowance ; there is a privation to be endured till 
a port can be reached. A people placed in such a pre- 
dicament, if they would succeed in bettering their con- 
dition, must combine with order, respect of property, 
and resignation, so as not to aggravate present suffering, 
a determination to exercise every industrial faculty, in 
order to shorten the period of privation, and to prevent 
the recurrence of another. 

If an increase of wages should follow a strike, or a 
decrease of wages should foUow a lock-out, there are 
people, we know, who would tell us, in either case, that 
the occurrence was the effect of this one antecedent. 
This would merely be another instance of that facile 
though dangerous process of assuming inferences in- 
stead of building them upon evidence. In matters of 
such vital importance we cannot put up with unsup- 
ported assertion ; we must endeavour, through a careM 
investigation, to separate from among all the ante- 
cedents those which are really the causes of the effect to 
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which our attention is directed, whether for the purpose 
of preventing or promoting it. Wages, it is undeniable, 
have been known to rise after a strike ; but they have 
also been known to fall. Could a strike produce two 
such opposite effects ? A body of workmen on strike 
may find other masters ready to employ them on better 
wages than they had been receiving ; and they will of 
course allow themselves to be absorbed into other estab- 
lishments. But if, when out on strike, they cannot find 
other masters able to employ them, except at less than 
their former wages, they will hang on, hoping to be re- 
engaged by their former masters. The same state of 
things which makes it difficult for them to get new em- 
ployment, makes it easy for the masters against whom 
they choose to strike to engage other labourers in their 
place. As in this latter case the strike must be admitted 
to be ineffective, so in the former it is scarcely less plain 
that the increased wages are attributable, not to the 
strike, but to the existence for a time of a lower rate of 
wages in one business than that which prevailed else- 
where. K no strike were resorted to, but individual 
labourers, as the opportunity offered, quitted the under 
for a higher paid business, the wages of those who re- 
mained would be raised, and the good object would be 
gained without a strike ; and if the individual labourers 
on the look-out for increase of wages could not succeed 
elsewhere, and kept to the wages which they had, 
inadequate as they thought them, their low wages con- 
tinuously earned would be preferable to the no-wages of 
a strike. 

On the other hand, if a number of masters bent upon 
reducing wages, either because they could not afford to 
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pay so mucli, or because they thought their rate of 
wages beyond what was being paid by others, resorted 
to a lock-out, on finding their labourers refractory, what 
would be the consequence ? K the locked-out labourers 
could not find as good wages elsewhere as the low wages 
against which they had fought, they would be driven to 
give in to the low wages of their former employers, as 
the best wages obtainable. But if they could readily 
obtain better wages elsewhere, the lock-out masters who 
could afford to pay the wages which they had attempted 
thus forcibly to reduce, would be themselves driven to 
submit to the demands of the workmen; and those lock- 
out masters who could not afford to pay such wages, 
would have to close concerns which they were incom- 
petent to conduct profitably. But the same results 
would be arrived at, only with less suffering, were there 
to be no thoughts of a lock-out, but simply a closing of 
those works which cannot be profitably continued at the 
prevailing wages, and a cheerful acquiescence with pre- 
vailing wages in works that can be profitably continued. 
These arguments are quite sufficient to convince us 
that an intelligent people will never attempt to increase 
their wages or profits by such means. It need scarcely 
be added that the neighbourly feeling, mutual sympathy 
and attachment, and all the kindlier impulses of our 
nature, coincide with intelligence in recommending the 
avoidance and discountenance of efforts such as these, 
fraught as they ever must be with bitterness, disappoint- 
ment, aad misery.* 

* Phenomena of Industrial Life. 
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and so, by implication, are books which are unconditiondlly adapted thereto. 

"This series of books appears to us admirably adapted for Its purpose. Every 
arrangement that can possibly smooth the path of the learner, and light^i and sweeten 
the labours of the teacher, has been adopted ; every plan that the most considerate 
thoughtfulness can suggest to interest the child, while his progress is assured, has 
been employed ; and every kind of literature that the most extensive knowledge 
commands, has been laid under contribution by the compiler. In one word, wecannot 
imagine a more excellent set of books to learn reading from ; we cannot think tbat 
the path of children could be more crowded with roses, or more steeped in sunshine. 
In addition to being well compiled in every respect, and adapted in the highest degree 
to their purpose, the books are well printed, strongly and neatly bound, and remark- 
ably cheap. We are as certain of their success as we are satisfied of their aingnlar 
effldency. '— jSxaminer and Times, 

*«• Attention is directed to the sutijoined announcement of .^r^t-closs Supplementary 
Readers Cpage 4). 
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(Formerly publish/ed. tyy Messrs. Longman * Oo.) 
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THE STAOABJ) WEITUfG-EXEECISB BOOKS, FOR 
SCHOOL MD HOME. 

(WITH THE EBQUISITB BXBEOISKS.) 

The object of a written exercise on any branch of echool routine Is, (1st) to eonflrm 
and test the results of InBtruction, and (2nd) to secnre neatness of mechanical execu- 
tion. With regard to the first point, the exercises should be, in extent, under y rather 
than above, what an average pupil can accomplish in half an hour ; in degree of diffi- 
culty, they should not exceed that of lessouH which the pupil is capable of doing 
wuUy ; and in substance, they should be made to bear on those cardinal elements of 
pYactical life,— writing, writing plain and grammatical English, and entering sums, 
&c., on paper. Then, as to the second, and even more special object— rtdotness of 
execution,— teachers have become aware that writing on paper, rather than the slate. 
Is the best, and therefore the most economical means of accomplishing it. It is, in- 
deed, a matter of universal experience, that a pupil Ttnleams the results of the most 
painstaking lessons in handwriting, by means of the slovenliness which excessive slat j 
work engenders. The importance of retaining a record of work done by a pupil, at 
various stages, is also worthy of attention. The provision of very simple and cheap 
materials for the fulfllmunt of those objects will, it is hoped, be received with 
ntiflfaction. 

Thb STAifDARD WRiTiNa EXERCISE BOOKS consist Of a Set of demi-post, appropriately 
ruled, books, together with the respective exercises in print and script, to be written on 
each page The exercises correspond to the Revised Code requirements in Transcrib- 
ing (or Dictation) and Arithmetic. Standards I. and II. (combined in one book), price 
2d. ; Standard III., 3d. ; Standard IV., 4d. ; Standard V., 6d. ; and Standard VI., 6d. 
The number of pages increases from. 40 to 150, in accordance with the respective prices. 

These books are intended to supplant the excessive emplo3nnent of slates for written 
exercises, to be supplementary to the usual " Copy Book," and to be used either for 
school or home exei'cises separately, or for both purposes jointly. Where the latter 
course is adopted, it will be found desirable to proceed on the following plan :— When 
the pupil has completed, or partly gone through, a particular book at school under 
the teacher's supervision, he should be famished with a duplicate of the same book to 
be similarly filled up at home. Accordingly, while Standard IV., for example, is the 
School Exercise Book, Standard III. should be the Home Exercise Book. This plan 
harmonizes with the principle that a home-lesson should chiefly be a repetition of 
school work. The books are, of course, available for exercises in Dictation, over which, 
however, on the score of Orthography, Transcribing possesses obvious advantages. In 
fact, writing to Dictation should, uuder any circumstances, be resorted to only occa- 
sionally aa a testin{jr-exerciBe. 



n=nvrEiTio. 

Beady February, 1864. 
FooUcap 800., in Parts at Id. each; strong limp, 9d. ; eloth, Is, 

THE STANDAED MANUAL OP PfiACTICAL AEITHMETIC. 

The design of this book is to ftimish a supply of sums on the various rules, corre- 
sponding to the requirements of the different Standards of the Revised Code, inclusive 
of a supplementary part. The sums are carefully graduated, and their characteristics 
are, that they are short, and generally ft-amed on the coTUirete principle. The more 
essential explanations of rules and methods are also given as concisely as possible. 
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LAUEIE'S ELEMENTAEY MANUALS: 

1.-THB STAITDABD MAWUAL OF PRACTICAL ABITH- 
METIC (Seepages). 

2.— MAKTITAIj op geography (Beady Februa/ry, 1864). This ^rlll 
appear in Parts, at twopence each, or in one volume, strong limp, 9d., doth Is. 
Parti., British Empire, including Dependencies; Part II., Europe and Africa; 
Part III., Asia and Avstralasia; Part lY., America <md Oceania, 



3.-THE MAMTTAL OF PRACTICAL COMPOSITIOK" Tin Jforcfc, 

1864). 

This volume will also form one of the Entertaining Library under the title of 
Select Anecdotes. It takes its origin from the experimental fact that reading or nar- 
rating a simple story to a pupil, and then requiring it to be written out, is the most 
efflcadous mode of teaching the difficult art oi composition. 

Other Manuals in preparaticm. 



Also in February, foolscap Qvo., clothy price Is. each. 

THE PIEST-CLASS LITEB.ART READERS. 

SKETCHES OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTIOlEr. 
SKETCHES OF POLITICAL ECONOMT. 

Other Volwmes in preparation. 

The object of these Readers is three-fold :— 

1st, to provide the higher classes of primary schools with the means of diversUying 
the subjects of their reading-lessons ; 
2nd, to furnish middle-class schools with alternative reading-books on spedal snljecti ; 

8rd, to supply reading-rooms and the general public with works on questions of vital 
importance,— questions which the masses are deterred from studying, on account of the 
expense or inaccessibility of original sources. 

*«* The above specimens of the series will be found to be— not mere random and 
dlidointed extracts, but— a clearly and pleasantly written digest, in logical sequence, 
of the more salient branches of their respective sulitl^ts, framed on the opinion of the 
highest authorities. 



/ 
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FOE INFANT SCHOOLS. 

NOW BEADY. 
THE ' STAITDABD ' SESIES OF BEADINa SHEETS. Price 3s. 6cL 

Tbeie " Broadsidee " form a reprint of the Standard Primer, In bold type. They are 
designed for collectlYe teaching, and experience proves that Reading Sheets are not only 
the most effective, but incomparably the most economical means of teaching infants to 
read. Each sheet contains abundance of matter ; and they are twenty in number, 
inclusive of the requirements of the various Standards In large type, and four sheets 
of Arithmetic Tables. 



Sixty-four pages, royal l6mo.. Second Edition,price 1«. limp, and 
Is. ed. cloth extra, 

SHTIIES, JOTGLES, AND SONGS FOB ISTUBSEBIES AND INFANT 
SCHOOLS, 

With Music for voice and piano. 

Edited by J. S. Laurie ; the Music by Thomas MtmBT, Author of 

" New Tunes to Choice Words,'* "Musical Student's Manual," &c. 

"We can hardly name one of Mr. Laurie's useful publications in which he seems to 
us to have done better service to the cause of elementary education than in this one, 
which is so well calculated to excite the young imagination, and develop the affec- 
tions. Mr. Murby, also, has done his part well, not only in preserving many tra- 
ditional airs, but in adapting and composing others, which are at once harmonious 
and appropriate.*'— Jfi<«eum, Oct , 1862. 



Now ready, substantially constructed of sweet Cedar, price Us. 6(2. 

THE CALGULATOB & LETTEB-BOX: 

Being a compact apparatus economically adapted to the joint purposes of teaching the 
rudiments of reacUng by means of moveable words ; and also the first principles ©f 
Number, Numeration, Fractions, &ic., on a concrete system. With a Handbook of 
instructions and exercises. 

" This apparatus will tend directly to Impress the mind of every English teacher 
with a conviction of the many advantages comprised within that very admirable 
f^stem of tuition, the imparting of knowledge by the actual sight and touch of visible 
and tangible objects. A cedar box, with a sliding lid— the lid partitioned into exactly 
a dozen divisions— the box containing twenty round counters, as well as eight-and- 
seventy pieces of wood : behold the very simple apparatus for the calculator! The 
twelve divisions on the lid being available for imparting a knowledge of notation and 
of Inactions. The twenty counters for teaching counting and notation. The seventy- 
eight pieces of wood for giving accurate information in the matter of fractions. 
Supplied with this very simple and very compact apparatus, the child and the teacher 
have, in the form of that little cedar box and Its contents, calculator and letter-box in 
one. The duplication. In this way. Is here very readily effected by the seventy-eight 
pieces of wood already mentioned being marked on one side with fractions, from 
a whole to one-twelfth, and so on— and upon the other side printed, as distinctly, for 
reading. The very lid of the box has fastened down upon the back of It a printed 
sheet, containing the alphabet in clear, bold tn^ ; that type representing both letter- 
press and handwriting. This wonderful little magic box," &c., inc.— Sun, 
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In i volt. fep. amy. price 10«. eZofft, each of irAi^A Tolwmet may le had 
separately as below, 

THE GRjfDUATED SERIES 

OF 

READING-LESSON BOOKS 

WITH BXPIaANATOBT notbs; ' 

Adapted, as a Progressiye Course of Beading, for all classes of English 
Schools and Families. 

Edited by JAMES S. LAURIE, one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. i 

FiBBT Steps to Beading: being an Introduction to the Chradiiateii 
Series. ' 

Part I. price 3d., Part II. price 6d. sewed ; price lOd. cloth, stron^y 
bound. The same on a Set of Broadside Sheets, price 4b. 6d., or price ?&. 
mounted on Cardboard. Iron Frame, 2s. 6d. s, d. 

First Book, 192 Pages, Seventh Edition 1 

Second Book, 256 Pages, Sixth Edition 1 6 

Third Book, 312 Pages, Sixth Edition 2 

Fourth Book, 440 Pages, Sixth Edition 2 6 

Fifth Book, 496 Pages, iS^coTuZ Edition 3 

This series of Reading Books is careftillj adapted throughout to the broader and 
higher requirements of modem educatioa. The Fire Books are arranged, each in 
correspondixig sections, on a serial and uniform scheme of progrossire, yet constantly 
varied selections. Book I. consists of rhymes and fireside stories, fEiblee and paraUes, 
and short, simple tales, within the comprehension of children who hare mastered the 
first steps in reading. Book II. contains misceUaniee, tales of adventure, imaginative 
and real, anecdotes in natural history, and ballad poetry,— all preliminaiy to the Third 
Book. Book III. comprises literaiy selections in prose and verse, descriptive travel, 
natural history (with reference to the preceding section), and narratiTee of English 
history. Book IV., to which the Third Book is introductory, is a ftirther extension of 
the same general plan, with the addition of a division on the more popular branchss • f 
Natural Science and Physics, systematically arranged. Book Y., which completes the 
course, forms a further advance and a completion of the general plan, and aims at 
answering the practical purpose of a CSass-book of later English Literature. 

•«• Of this series of Reading-Lesson Bookn, upwards of 70,000 Yolumee have 
already been sold. 

** Mr. Laurie's excellent Graduated Series of Reading-Lesson Books has 
met with great and well deserved saooess." — ^Athbnjsum. 



A COMPEOIUM OP MATHEMATICAL 
&EO&EAPST. 

For the use of Students and Candidates fbr the CItII Serrice. 

By A. H. Dick, M.A., Lecturer on Geography, Free Church Nonnal 
College, Glasgow. With a Preface by J. S. Laurib. Fcp. 8vo., price 58. 

The object of this work is to provide students and candidates, for the Civil Serrice, 
School Certificate, and other i:.xamination8, with a convenient Text-Book of the leading 
truths of Mathematical Oeography, presenting a clear and concise exposition of the 
results of scientific research, that are scattered, and in many instanoes inaccessible, in 
ibe pages of Maitre-Brun, Hersohel, Mosley, Delaunay, Murray's and other Snejdo- 
p$ediaa, &o. The work is oopiouly illustrated with dia^mms. 

London z LONGMAN, GBEE^, m^^ C^O, 



By the same Editor, 
F&p. 8vo. bevelled boards, gilt, be, ; roam, U, (ML 

I' ANC Y TALES. 

VSOM TKB eXBKAir. 

Splendidly Illustrated with ten full-page Illuetratione, 

«It is impossible to lielp belieying in these tales—a sore sign that they are well 
told."— Atheiueum. 

•* Amonf? works of this daas we award the prize of the Season to * fancy Tales.' " 
Saiurday Jieview, 



Fcap. 8to. doth, strongly bound, price Ss. 
Suitable for Middle-class and Higher Schools, and private Students. 

DE YIRIS ELTJSTRIBUS URBIS EOMAE; 

Being a Latin Beading-Book, with Notes and a Yocabniaiy. 

''DeYirisIllustribus*' contains a chronologically arranged and connected series of 
-Taphic tableaux of lioman History, framed on the model of the " Lives " of ** Corne- 
lius Nepos." The pieces are adapted, as regards both subject-matter and language, to 
the earlier stages of Latin reading, and drawn from precisely the same sources as those 
to wh'ch the student is accustomed, at a later poiod, to betake himself. The more 
interesting events of the grand epocbis of the territorial enlai^ment and political 
;<rowth of Kome are grouped around the men who played a prominent part in public 
HfBurs, from the foundation of the city to the death of Augustus. The work, there- 
Tore, embraces accounts of the Equian and Yolscian wars ; Gallic invasion ; Samnite 
!ind Epirote wars ; Punic wars ; Macedonian, Spanish, and Servile wars; the Oimbxiui, 
:iuciui, Mithridatic and later Civil wars. 

%• Prospectus with specimen pages, on application. 



In Preparation. 
I. 

A FIRST LATIN COUESE. 

(▲OOIDlirOl Aim BXXSCXSBS.) 

A SECOND LATIN COURSE, 

Being Preparatory to the above Latin Beader. 
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*«* Suitable for Bewards for paaslng the R. G. Bxamlnation, and adapted to the re- 
quirements of School Lihrariei, Families, and Working Men :— 

lAMIE'S SHn.T.TTT& E]JTERTAI]n]Sr& IIBMET ; 

Illustrated with Full-page Engravings, and tasteftilly bound, (gilt, Is. 6d.) 
Issued Quarterly. 



BOBnrsoisr cbusoe. 

CHEISTMAS TALES. 
BISTORT OF THE FLAGTJE. 



Meadih- 

GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. 
SAVDFORD AJTD MERTOIST. 
EVElSriNGS AT HOKE. 



Jtttt publiahed, 

SWISS FAiOLT ROBnrsoir. 

Beady March 1. 

SELECT AUECDOTES. 

The object of this library is to provide the youne, and, generaUy spealdng, the less 
educated section of the community with a sec of readable books. The collection will be 
distinguished in various respects from others that have a similar aim. The volumes will, 
first of all, be uniformly entertaining ; since the library Ib designed precisely for that 
class who demand, above all, an inducraaent to take a book into their hands. 

The books are printed in a large, distinct type, and strongly bound ; and aro illustrated 
by a first-rate artist. 

" What sort of reading the young fancy finds most pleasurable and most wholesome, 
Mr. J. S. Laurie evidently knows. He has designed an Entertaining Library of books 
for the young, in light little square 18mo. vols., printed on paper that will bear 
thumbing, each illustrated with half-a-dozen full-page pictures, of a sort that a child 
can euJoy^ Mr. Laurie hauls down the black flag of instruction, and flies only gay 
bunting at his mast. Above all things, he means to cater for the entertainment of 
young readers, and he claims, very prudently, full liberty to abridge and simplify, 
wherever by so doing he can secure for the child a swifter, easier, and pleasanter 
course to a tale. What the child, in fact, if it be not stupid, skips, Mr. Laurie will not 
print ; and, of course, the volumes will contain nothing that it is better a child should 
not read. Cheap enough for all homes, good enough for the most luxurious, these little 
shilling books should find their way wherever there are children who have learnt to 
read, and supersede the hashes of spoilt knowledge that are foisted on the young, to 
tnip them into learning lessons, and hearing goodly advice when their minds, which 
thrive by pure recreation as much as their bodies, have come out to play."— 



In preparation, 

SELECT ANECDOTES I FILGRIU'S PROGRESS j VICAR OF WAKEFXELD 

DOlSr QUIXOTE I ENGLISH TALES 1 GERMAN TALES 

And other Works, 
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